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AUGUST 
WHO’S WHO 


JOHN E. KELLY, by profession an engineer and 
by training a factfinder, has long experience as a 
student of affairs in Mexico. His information on 
what is transpiring on the Mexican border as the 
result of the Cardenas-Negrin agreement is start- 
ling and in the nature of a “scoop.” .. . WILLIAM 
F. KUHN has concerned himself with the better- 
ment of working conditions for the lower-bracket 
laboring class. He writes that his previous articles 
in AMERICA procured for him an invitation to study 
at first hand the anthracite coal problems. This and 
a subsequent article, which will appear in a later 
issue, are the result of his observations. .. . 
FARRELL SCHNERING, as a former Communist 
organizer and erstwhile editor of the Red Voice 
of Labor, is intimately acquainted with the inner 
workings of the Moscow burrowing machine. The 
facts in his article, to be continued next week, are 
a matter of public record. ... DORAN HURLEY is 
well known through his articles and books. What is 
not generally known is that, by special invitation, 
he is in part responsible for suggestions followed 
in the interior decoration of the Irish Pavilion at 
the World’s Fair. . .. Among the poets occur two 
new names: PAUL MEREDITH specializes in side- 
glances at the Gospels. . . . MOTHER ISABEL 
O’LEARY is laureate of the New York Cenacle. . . . 
MARY ELIZABETH SHARP’S interest in marion- 
ettes is drawn from a wide background of experi- 
ence of Catholic art and culture. No small part of 
that experience was obtained during her years in 
Austria before the Anschluss and in Catholic 
Germany. 
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UNAVOIDABLE fate of the journalist is to find 
motives and implications read into his utterances 
far beyond his own intent. Unavoidable, hence he 
cannot bitterly complain, since it seems to be all 
in the game. But he may mildly complain, and 
thereby still salvage what he has said from further 
misunderstanding. Sometimes a word of obvious 
rebuke to those who violate charity and even de- 
cency in their criticisms of some public figure is 
hailed with rapture as a hundred-per-cent endorse- 
ment. More frequently, however, a word of warn- 
ing, equally obvious, directed at some types of 
thoughtless conduct is taken greatly amiss and 
represented as a sort of heresy-hunting procedure. 
Such a taking amiss seems to have occurred rela- 
tive to AMERICA’S recent warning on the unauthor- 
ized use of the term “Catholic” as to publications 
or organizations. Those who sharply criticize our 
warning see in it a shaft directed against some spe- 
cial groups with whose policies we may differ. These 
same critics fail to see that since the aim of all of 
us, whatever may be our respective policies, is sim- 
ply to be Catholic, in the long run their best in- 
terests, if they are genuinely directed to that end, 
will be most effectively safeguarded. The time may 
come when they may be invoking this very rule 
against those from whom they differ. Good sense 
seems to be that all of us help Catholic unity by 
all working for the observance of the common, im- 
partial discipline of the Church. 


IT is pleasant to report that the recent fad of call- 
ing President Roosevelt “the head of the state” has 
suffered a crimp during the past month. The term, 
as we have noted here repeatedly, means one who 
is the source or channel of all authority in a state— 
legislative, judicial and executive; by no possible 
justification can it be applied to an American pres- 
ident who, under the Constitution, is chief officer 
of one department of government only. During the 
past few weeks we have noted only three instances 
in which this irritating and dangerous title was 
applied by public speakers or writers to President 
Roosevelt. One was in an editorial by David 
Lawrence. Another was in a speech by George 
Gordon Battle on the occasion of his fine, nation- 
wide broadcast for tolerance. The third instance 
was in a radio address by Elliott Roosevelt. The 
young commentator, deploring the “unfair, under- 
hand and personal attacks” made upon the Presi- 
dent by a Missouri Republican and upon the Vice 
President by John L. Lewis, said that he could 
“only hang his head in shame and shudder to think 
of what the future holds for this country.” This 
Review is as much opposed to unfair, underhand 
and personal attacks as Elliott Roosevelt. But we 
are astonished to find the young man calling his 
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father and the Vice President “the heads of our 
state.” If the President’s son wants to shudder 
over the future of this country, let him shudder 
over the fix we shall be in when citizens forget all 
about our constitutional division of powers and 
begin to think of the Chief Executive as head man 
of all three branches. 


GENERAL Queipo de Llano was recently relieved 
of his post, one of the reasons most commonly 
assigned being his opposition to the too pro-Italian 
sentiments of Serrano Sufier. “The entire group” 
(Queipo and his Carlist backers), said a report in 
the New York Times of July 26, “was said to have 
concentrated their attack on Sefior Serrano Sufer 
whom they condemned as too pro-Italian for 
Spain’s good.” Now turn to the New York Times 
of August 2: “General Gonzalo Queipo de Llano 
has been appointed head of a Spanish military mis- 
sion to Italy. . . . His new post is important and will 
allow scope for the General to . . . develop the sym- 
pathy he has already shown toward the Italians.” 
No comment! 


ONE of the strongest arguments against the em- 
ployment of wives outside the home is that such 
work tends to discourage maternity. Unfortunately, 
among a certain class of people who exaggerate the 
individual’s rights in marriage as opposed to the 
rights of the community, this argument carries 
little conviction. According to them, whether a cou- 
ple has children or not is the concern of husband 
and wife, and nobody else’s business. In view of 
this anti-social and unpatriotic sentiment, it is re- 
assuring to read that the Tax Department of New 
York recently adopted a liberal maternity leave 
policy. From now on, expectant mothers will be 
granted a seven months’ leave of absence, receiving 
compensation for half this time. In announcing the 
new policy, Mr. Mark Graves, Tax Commissioner, 
said: “The department was persuaded to adopt the 
present liberal policy because we feel that state 
service should not serve to discourage the rearing 
of families, especially in view of the nation’s de- 
clining birth rate. We believe that to discourage 
maternity is short-sighted, if not anti-social.” With 
this sane statement everyone except the emanci- 
pated sex anarchists will agree. We regret, how- 
ever, that a situation can exist which makes such 
a policy necessary. 


WHATEVER may be discussed as to the propriety 
from the standpoint of abstract right of returning 
to Germany her former colonies, there is little 
doubt as to what would be the practical result for 











the Christian missions of such a policy. According 
to advices received by the N.C.W.C. News Service, 
a startling revelation was made at the Colonial 
Policy Congress recently held in Vienna as to what 
would be the policy of the Third Reich with respect 
to missionary activities. Professor Rodenwaldt of 
Heidelberg University, speaking at the Congress 
(the chief purpose of which was to advance Ger- 
man colonial demands), declared: “The bringing of 
Christianity to the heathen of Africa and Asia 
means a fatal breach between them and their tradi- 
tions.”” Attempts to set up a native Episcopate and 
clergy must be “sharply condemned in the name 
of the National Socialist theory of race.” Professor 
Rodenwaldt further stated in unmistakable terms 
that the Third Reich, as soon as it would regain 
possession of colonies, would not only prohibit ac- 
tivities of Christian missionaries but would even 
demand unconditional protection for heathen cus- 
toms and traditions, such as polygamy and traffic 
in women. That this was no isolated utterance may 
be easily verified from a considerable series of pre- 
vious Nazi slurs on Catholic mission ideals and 
policies. 


FILMS were dusted and fumigated by the Legion 
of Decency to the cultural and moral advantage of 
the general public. Needless to say, the producers 
themselves profited by the better films that were 
the consequence of the movement. Now a similar 
good service is being rendered by the National Or- 
ganization for Decent Literature. Nothing short 
of a conflagration can wipe out the filth that has 
of recent years lined the non-display shelves of a 
number of newsstands. Inaugurated at Fort Wayne 
under the leadership of the Most Rev. John F. 
Noll, D.D., the N.O.D.L. has made remarkable 
progress in its calapaign to rid us of one of the 
country’s worst menaces to morality. Cooperation 
of managers of magazine stands, many of whom 
have agreed to display the Organization’s attrac- 
tive sticker signifying that they are cooperative 
members, has given further impetus to the move- 
ment. The sticker plan will be an effective means 
of directing decent people to stands where they 
can be certain of the wares that are sold. And per- 
haps the publishers of filth literature will learn 
to profit by the example of the movie producers. 


WILL DURANT, writing in the current Saturday 
Evening Post anent the “Crisis in Christianity,” 
grows wistful because of the “passing” from the 
world of personal devotion to Christ, to Mary, “car- 
rier and nurse of divinity,” and to the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Is it the world that has 
lost all this, or only Mr. Durant? We detect in the 
article a homesickness for the sacramental life of 
his boyhood, a yearning for Catholicism, but for a 
Catholicism remade in his own image. “If Chris- 
tianity,” he writes, “would go back to its origins, 
cleanse itself resolutely from the silt of time, and 
take its stand with fresh sincerity upon the per- 
sonality and ideals of its Founder, who could resist 


it?” But that going back would not be by allying the 
individual with the only historically continuous 
Church, but by stressing the common elements of 
belief, by restoring the weekly common meal as a 
unifying ceremony, by opening the pulpit to many 
points of view and putting emphasis only on 
Christ’s ethical doctrines. Mr. Durant has known 
the weekly common meal of the Mass, and so finds 
the pulpit lonely without the altar. But like all ra- 
tionalizers of religion, he gropes for the shadow 
without recognizing the substance. It will do no 
good “obstinately to try” to treat all men as 
brothers. Frail human nature needs the pull of Sac- 
ramental Grace. And Grace comes only from the 
channels opened by the suffering and death of the 
Son of God. 


A VERY influential Paris daily, L’ Action Francaise, 
was banned by the Holy Office in December, 1926. 
The paper and the movement it voiced, championed 
by Charles Maurras, fell under Papal condemnation 
mainly on account of its exaggerated, unorthodox 
Nationalism, then a herald of the Nazi and Fascist 
brands. The usual attacks on Roman intransi- 
gence and obscurantism appeared in the secular 
press. The whole-hearted submission of Maurras 
and his collaborators, the lifting of the thirteen- 
year-old ban by the Holy See draws forth little 
comment from that same press. The real cause of 
the need for condemnation was, as in many such 
cases, the subordination of a Divinely founded So- 
ciety to the varying, uncertain machinations of 
party politics. Where religion is not identified with 
party politics, no Catholic is penalized for his ac- 
tive participation in the laudable work for better 
government. His Eminence Cardinal Verdier’s com- 
ment on the reconciliation was natural and happy. 
“This event does honor both to the Church, whose 
authority has thus signally been recognized, and 
to the signatories of the letter, who show them- 
selves to be respectfully humble and loyal Chris- 
tians.”’ One paragraph from the letter of retraction 
of the signatories will confirm the second state- 
ment. “We formally declare our unanimous desire 
to develop our journalistic activity, even in the so- 
cial and political sphere, in such a way as never to 
fail in that obedience which is due from Catholics, 
and that respect which is due from us all, to the 
guidance of ecclesiastical authority in the problems 
which in this social and political sphere concern the 
Church on account of their relation to her super- 
natural purpose.” 


SPEAKING of the New York version of the World’s 
Fair—and who isn’t?—someone should say a word 
of thanks to General Motors for the calm and com- 
forting reassurance that the super-highways of 
1960 will gaze up to salute in passing a monastery 
perched in peace atop a mountain peak. After all, 
mountain peaks will still be towering when the red 
light fails in the hand of a crumbling figure raised 
on the sand of a diabolic dream. And so will the 
cities built upon them. 
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MEXICO'S CARDENAS PREPARES 
FOR THE WORKERS’ REVOLUTION 


While Spain’s Red army colonizes on American border 


JOHN E. KELLY 











MEXICO follows in Spain’s tragic footsteps. The 
“workers’ militia” of the C. T. M. (Confederation of 
Mexican Workers), copied from the Red Spanish 
U.G.T. and C.N.T. private armies, training for little 
less than a year, has reached a state of semi- 
training and self-conscious belligerence. The train- 
ing, originally begun by the “comrades,” was at the 
order of Cardenas completed by Mexican Army 
officers. The officers had little taste for their 
assignment, seeing clearly that this workers’ army 
was to be used against the Regulars in case of a 
class war if the Army did not slavishly obey 
Marxist orders. 

Impatient at progress made, the President has 
now replaced the instructors with officers and com- 
missars of the late Red Spanish Army, reorganizing 
at present on Mexican soil. The result has been 
to intensify the latent anti-Cardenas sentiment 
among the military. Though a General of sorts, the 
President has never been popular with the Army, 
and to rid himself of the traditional Mexican neces- 
sity that Presidential tenure is limited by Army 
pleasure, has given aid and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion to the upbuilding of the workers’ army, crea- 
tion of Vicente Lombardo Toledano, called the 
John L. Lewis of Mexico. 

To augment this proletarian force, Cardenas en- 
tered into an agreement with the refugee Com- 
munist ex-Premier of Red Spain, Juan Negrin, on 
June 29, by which an unlimited number of his 
defeated army, now in France, are to be trans- 
ported to Mexico and established in workers’ col- 
onies in strategic locations along the American 
border and elsewhere. There are approximately 
230,000 of these martial refugees in France. An ad- 
vance guard of 6,900 has landed in Mexico and con- 
tingents arrive weekly. Negrin sailed for France 
to expedite the hegira. 

Not only are these hardened agitators and ne’er- 
do-wells to play at farming in locations where by 
the Mexican Constitution no foreigner may reside, 
but they are to possess military equipment, also 
in violation of the law. The state arms factories 
have been turned over to the C. T. M. which is 
manufacturing arms at feverish speed. The output 
does not find its way to the Army nor to industrial 
outlets, but is being secreted for delivery to the 
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workers’ militia and the arriving Spaniards. The 
radical armory is increased by a store of new Rus- 
sian arms, which arrived too late in Marseilles to 
serve in Spain, and now follows the Red Army to 
the New World. 

Since all experienced observers of the Mexican 
scene count the Mexican peon’s hatred of the 
proletarian Spaniard as one of his strongest emo- 
tions, the question may arise as to why President 
Cardenas would risk unpopularity with his people 
by importing the “gachupines” and allying himself 
with them. It is precisely because Cardenas realizes 
that the great mass of the Mexican people are 
thoroughly disgusted with his ruinous policies that 
he welcomes the Red Army. They and the workers’ 
militia are his Pretorian Guard. 

While he thus arms his followers, orders have 
been issued to disarm the rural population of the 
States of Veracruz and Oaxaca, where anti-Carde- 
nas sentiment is strong and men carry weapons 
habitually. The President is alienating himself from 
his former associates in the radical Partido Na- 
tional Revolucionario, publicly humiliating his 
former mentor in radicalism, General Mugica, while 
he makes countrywide tours with Indalecio Prieto, 
ex-Spanish Red Minister of Defense, who (crown- 
ing insult to the native politicos) draws 4,000 pesos 
monthly from the National Treasury. 

In withdrawing from his quondam friends, Car- 
denas’ motives are twofold. He believes that in 
Prieto and Company he has found astuter advisors 
than the home talent, and men moreover, who as 
alien-born, cannot succeed to the Presidency and 
are, therefore, bound to his chariot. In withdraw- 
ing from the official group, he is moving even fur- 
ther left, difficult as that may seem. His new 
Election Law is a thing of wonder, and no doubt 
the latest manifestation of “democracy.’”’ Cabinet 
members are still called Secretarios but they are 
commissars. The Council of Commissars (beg par- 
don, Gabinete) elects the President, who is there- 
fore not amenable to the people. Each commissar 
is to be chosen by the unions of his activity. Thus 
the railway unions, the telegraphers and the clerks 
in the Ministry will elect the Secretario of Com- 
munications; the postoffice union, the Postmaster 
General; the Army, the Minister of War. 




















The unions may vote only for the commissar of 
their industry; while the landowners, the indus- 
trialists, merchants great and small, the clergy and 
unorganized labor are disenfranchised completely. 
Cardenas selects the official candidates, union mem- 
bers vote the official ticket “or else.” The trium- 
phant candidates elect Cardenas President. Very 
neat! 

But notoriously in Mexico monkey wrenches are 
allergic to machinery and Cardenas has an alter- 
native. To perpetuate himself in office or substitute 
a stooge and retain control as Commander of the 
Armed Forces (a favorite dodge of Latin dictators 
faced with constitutional prohibition of successive 
terms), President Cardenas has been dusting off 
Article 29 of the Constitution. Last used by 
President Carranza, by its exercise the President 
may suspend constitutional guarantees, abolish or 
postpone elections, and rule as military chief. Here 
Cardenas’ baiting of the Army may work him 
harm, for military rule is a two-edged sword to 
him who grasps the hilt. To forestall the possibility, 
Cardenas has been copying the tactics of the Red 
Republic at Madrid in the spring of 1936, when 
Generals Franco, Mola, Cabanellas, Goded and other 
ranking leaders were continually shifted to remote 
posts to destroy morale and esprit de corps. In 
Mexico especially, the personal loyalty of troops 
to their General has been a not always happy phe- 
nomenon, and appointment of a strange leader is 
resented. The principal chiefs of the Army have 
been shifted to distant commands in a determined 
attempt to destroy solidarity and create fac- 
tionalism. 

Cardenas’ personal unpopularity has grown to 
such an extent that he is absent from the capital 
whenever possible. It is also noteworthy that when 
any important pronouncement is made, or dis- 
closure of further wreckage in the Government’s 
financial and economic policies cannot be longer 
hidden, the President takes pains to be close to 
the American border. His favorite residence of 
late, the Presidential armored train, moves through 
distant States in the transparent pretence of “‘in- 
specting public works.” On his last trip to Sonora 
he twice narrowly escaped assassination. Returning 
to Mexico City in the last week of July, a stop at 
Guadalajara was canceled when a plot to ambush 
Cardenas was discovered at the last moment, and at 
Irapuato, the local police force chose his arrival 
as a signal for rebellion. 

Cardenas’ need of money is acute. Seizure of the 
oil fields dried up the principal revenues. Despite 
increased customs duties, receipts from imports 
have dwindled and the peso plummeted to less than 
a third of its former international value. The Presi- 
dent finds his uncertain support in the Morgenthau 
purchase of silver at unwarranted prices, and in the 
use of the stolen Spanish gold and treasure. During 
the year 1938, despite repeated official denials, the 
United States Treasury expended 217 million dol- 
lars for Mexican silver, whose useless bulk hides 
from embarrassing view underground at West 
Point. The Red Spanish fund in Mexico, including 
remittances enroute from London and Amsterdam, 


reaches the amazing total of 47 million dollars, 
temporarily in the custody of Cardenas until a 
“bank” is established. Mr. Roosevelt maintains 
friendly relations with a Government modernizing 
the practices of the Forty Thieves! For the four 
days that the Congress took from the Treasury 
its power to buy foreign silver, the peso was sup- 
ported by the Spanish fund. It need not be expected 
that Prieto’s aid is unselfish. The Red fancies him- 
self far superior mentally to the Mexican President 
and plans to make over Mexico on the late la- 
mented Madrid model. The camel’s nose is in the 
Mexican tent. With each advance in influence of 
the newcomers, the greater the adverse reaction 
among the Mexican people; conversely, the further 
Cardenas must rely upon the Spanish refugees. 

The refugee troops feel very secure in their new 
quarters and speak confidently of “the revolution 
in the United States,” in which they plan to take 
a prominent part. Meanwhile they look forward to 
a small chore, already familiar, the liquidation of 
“class enemies” in Mexico. That unhappy country 
must be cleansed of anti-Communist elements to 
provide a safe base when operating against the 
bourgeois United States. Nor is this one whit more 
fantastic than the Red plans in Spain. One item of 
their plans suggests the cooperation of the ever- 
obliging Russian General Staff. A great airport is 
to be built near Merida, in Yucatan, with the latest 
in underground hangars and bomb-proof barracks 
for the Red Spanish garrison. The site, significantly, 
lies on the direct air route from New Orleans to 
the Panama Canal, nearly equidistant from both 
objectives. 

Needless to say, there is no commercial use for 
such an airport in Yucatan, which has been 
prostrate in bankruptcy since the precursor of 
Mexican Communism, Salvador Alvarado, overran 
it two decades ago. Asked what would happen if 
the Mexican Army opposed their program, a Span- 
ish Red leader in Mexico replied: “We have fore- 
seen that. A great column of North American lib- 
erals, led by our former comrades in the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, are prepared to rush to our as- 
sistance.” If the Reds can count upon the com- 
placency of the Washington Administration as they 
did in Spain, we may see Soviet recruiting offices 
opened in Union Square to “preserve Mexican 
democracy.” 

We can already visualize the ‘American Leagues” 
and “North American Committees,” the waves of 
poison propaganda proving that the Church, robbed 
of its property in 1857, is the guilty cause of the 
next Mexican civil war “because of her enormous 
wealth.” But there will be one important difference. 
Spain was afar off, few Americans knew the situ- 
ation at first hand. But three million Americans, in- 
vestors in good faith in Mexican lands, railways, 
oil fields, ports, industry and commerce, having 
been defrauded by expropriation of their holdings, 
know what is afoot below the Rio Grande. Scat- 
tered throughout the United States, many of them 
in important positions, they will form an insuper- 
able obstacle to the dragooning of American senti- 
ment for the next Marxist crusade. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL SEEKS 
SOLUTION FOR CHRONIC ILLS 


A Catholic solvent will best serve the situation 


WILLIAM F. KUHN 











DURING the last series of coal conferences on la- 
bor contracts held in New York, the attention of 
much of the country was centered upon the coal 
mining industry. Yet, thinking back, it was bitumi- 
nous coal which received the lion’s share of pub- 
licity all through the involved negotiations, while 
. the anthracite, or hard-coal conference marked 
time. The hard-coal regions, practically all in 
Pennsylvania, were forgotten in the reams of pub- 
licity which soft coal obtained; still, these eastern 
areas hold the chief industrially valuable anthracite 
deposits in the nation, and are beset by just as 
many serious problems as the bituminous regions. 

When Father Whelan visited Kentucky’s Harlan 
County, a bituminous coal center, he discovered 
that the miners were not ogres but generally 
native-born, local men; that there were schools 
aplenty, and intelligence in all the communities 
around that section; and that everyone desired 
a thorough-going solution of all the difficulties 
(AMERICA, June 3 and 10). There are somewhat 
different conditions in the Pennsylvania regions, 
but certainly the people are no more unusual than 
in any other comparable districts, with a notable 
exception, namely, that approximately thirty-five 
or forty per cent of the miners are immigrants, 
having arrived since the turn of the century, while 
the remainder are, in the majority, native-born but 
the second generation of our immigrant stock. One 
more point which might mark the anthracite min- 
ing population as different from the bituminous 
miners is that, conservatively estimating, as high as 
seventy per cent of hard-coal miners are Catholic. 

Hard coal is found in commercial volume chiefly 
in five counties, Lackawanna and Luzerne in the 
northern areas—these fields stretching into Sus- 
quehanna County for a short distance—and 
Northumberland, Schuylkill and Columbia in the 
southern areas, which sprawl over county lines to 
some extent into Dauphin, Carbon and Luzerne 
Counties. Anthracite was discovered in 1762 in the 
northern fields but was not produced in any sig- 
nificant quantities until after the 1820’s, causing 
in turn the construction of canals during the sub- 
sequent decade to transport the developing mineral 
product. Monopoly, made easy by the highly con- 
centrated nature of the deposits, was excoriated 
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as early as 1834 in the Packer Report to the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, but nothing was done to 
remedy conditions already bad. 

The result of this neglect was that through the 
Civil War period and immediately afterward the 
mushrooming railroads swallowed up the canal- 
company owners of coal mines, or bought mines 
and land in the open market, dominating coal trans- 
portation by 1865 and coal production by 1875, the 
year at the beginning of which the Pennsylvania 
Constitution was amended to prohibit further rail- 
road purchase and control of mining properties. 
The current economic trends of that day which 
led to the establishment of trusts and holding com- 
panies were not thereby at all hindered. It seems 
rather clear, however, that with this amendment 
the State obstructed the possibility of its direct 
control and supervision over mining and freight 
rates. 

During these years of developing monopoly, la- 
bor was continually in disordered opposition. This 
agitated ferment of the working miner, aided by 
the discontent of the unemployed, became a serious 
problem at the end of the Civil War, but did not 
eventuate in any genuinely protective legislation 
for a decade and a half. In the meantime havoc 
was raised economically by an almost constant suc- 
cession of strikes, increasing in intensity, each stop- 
page of work covering more and more territory 
following the spread of the railroad mine owner- 
ship. As monopolies progressed in tune with the 
times, widening the control and production of so 
valuable a freighting commodity as coal, the rail- 
roads yearly increased their holdings in reserve de- 
posits of anthracite. Within the outline of this labor 
history and the tremendously important and some- 
times fatal struggles involved, lies one of the chief 
sources of the present friction between the coal- 
mine operators and the working miners. Both have 
long memories, studded with past unpleasantnesses, 
and both see daily reminders of explosive anti- 
pathies rooted deeply in family differences, per- 
sonal dislikes and legend. 

A second cause of difficulty, that might be termed 
historical as well as modern, is Pennsylvania’s un- 
fortunate inheritance of years of inept political 
management. It would not be necessary to go back 




















beyond the tales of the Cameron and Quay exploits 
to find the fundamental political methods and in- 
strumentalities with which both labor and capital 
have been plagued in their fight to be possessed 
of wealth and economic freedom. This political 
heritage, then, and its consequent moral deteriora- 
tion is not very conducive to the commonweal, 
since it carries with it such dark auguries for the 
immediate future, already shadowed by fears of 
ideological conflict and foreign adventures. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties are not so insur- 
mountable as to be permanently without solution, 
though the minor obstacles are many indeed. In 
addition, then, to these serious tribulations rooted 
in history, there are three major modern problems 
complicating the successful solution of the impasse 
into which both labor and management have unfor- 
tunately fallen. 

Depending upon the viewpoint, the most irritat- 
ing of these hurdles in the race between man and 
economic collapse is the “bootlegging” of coal; in- 
terpreted by the operators as the stealing of coal, 
by the miners as a measure of self-preservation 
when they are out of work. The most important 
difficulty economically is the lack of fuel markets 
due to the competition of bituminous coal, oil and 
natural gas, and in the generation of electric power 
by the use of water power; none of these demands 
more labor per unit of heat or power than does 
the mining of anthracite. Therefore, the drop in 
sales of hard coal has had a greater labor-effect 
in proportion than a corresponding drop would 
have for competing fuels. 

The third major obstacle to the recovery of the 
anthracite regions has been the “wild-cat” strike, 
called by colliery labor leaders without the previous 
knowledge or consent of their national or district 
organizations. All this adds up to low annual wages, 
unemployment, hardships and lethargic business 
conditions, not only in large-size metropolitan cen- 
ters but in small communities as well, where care- 
ful, economic, friendly business always made life 
pleasant and endurable. The prolonged existence of 
crisis and depression in any form or under any 
name, however beautiful in rhythmic cadence, will 
mean ruin for even the most hardy neighborhood 
store. When that kind of business in a small com- 
munity closes its doors, conditions will have become 
desperate indeed. 

Theoretically, this sketch of anthracite troubles 
does not present so formidable a front, but when 
all these problems are intertwined with each other 
and with minor and usually local differences, and 
then confounded by bad advice, the outlook be- 
comes somewhat more complicated in solution. 
This serious situation in anthracite represents 
nothing that cannot be solved by good judgment 
and sober treatment; but it cannot be left to time 
and nature to unravel these badly tangled threads 
of long-standing animosities and adverse economic 
forces. 

Anthracite is seeking a solvent for this encrusted 
abnormality which is its chronic collapse; and in so 
Catholic a population, a Catholic solvent will best 
fit the necessities of the situation. There is ever so 


much more than just these few difficulties, and 
even these are so much more complex and intricate 
than a simple outline can indicate that they must 
be studied in more detail to be even faintly ap- 
preciated. Yet, a fair and sustained attempt to solve 
them will be—must be—made, and through Cath- 
olic initiative. The general public has very little 
grasp of these major, general problems, seeking 
only the preservation of public peace and order. 
More accurate knowledge of anthracite’s troubles 
might elicit greater sympathy for both labor and 
management, and perhaps inaugurate a wider 
range of studies and effort to clear up the prob- 
lems involving the natural resources of the nation. 
These resources are so highly concentrated as to 
be practically entirely contained within one State, 
and therefore they are less susceptible to ready 
Federal control and regulation. 

Many solutions can be offered, most of which 
involve special Federal overlordship; but as in 
many activities which the Washington bureaucracy 
has guided, there are hints of political considera- 
tions interfering with legitimate economic and la- 
bor interests. Even now there are grumbling ru- 
mors afloat about the reluctance of the National 
Administration to support home industries with 
small sums sufficiently secured and its readiness, 
on the other hand, to lend money to foreign gov- 
ernments without comparable security. Complaints 
are many that foreign industries receive more con- 
sideration in the arrangement of economic pacts 
and agreements than American industries; and 
there are figures to give weight to the charges. 

Only a few months ago, one of the most highly 
respected, well backed, nationally prominent “ex- 
perts” in economics said that, among other meth- 
ods to be employed in solving anthracite’s difficul- 
ties, the communities should see to it that the rich 
have more babies and the poor less. There was no 
hint of compulsion to be used, but only education, 
and certainly this gentleman, basing his solution 
partly on the contraction of the market for coal, 
was proposing neither good economics nor good 
morality, public or private. 

The extent of coal problems is wide, and a solu- 
tion is greatly desired. Until this coagulation of 
bad economy, bad morality and bad politics meets 
with a strong solvent, coal will be sick. Catholic 
thought and morality is a solvent strong enough 
to do the work, but it must be applied voluntarily. 
Sometimes Catholics stand in their own way, and 
this must not happen in anthracite; there are 
difficulties enough without adding any forms of 
desertion or sabotage. Although management has 
been constantly subjected to criticism and court 
attack, even today there is a vibrant possibility 
that if antagonisms are moderated by education in 
mutual interests there will be an attempt to make 
a fair settlement of the most outstanding difficul- 
ties. The only way to reach an agreement accept- 
able to all is to base it on principles that are just. 
We have the principles and we are obliged to apply 
them. The sooner we apply them in anthracite, the 
sooner anthracite will resume paying the bills of 
Pennsylvania citizens and workers. 
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COMMUNISTS BURROW WAY 
INTO KEY POSITIONS IN CLO. 


Kremlin agents direct workers toward the Red goal 


FARRELL SCHNERING 











A QUESTION of tremendous importance confronts 
the American labor movement, regarding the ex- 
tent to which followers of the hammer and sickle 
emblem dominate the C.I.O. Unfortunately, there 
has been a too prevalent tendency to place the 
estimate at extremes. Communists, at a mere 
whisper of their presence, scream “Red-baiter!” 
And then come certain labor leaders who, dislik- 
ing to own the comrades have outsmarted them, 
scoff and with indignation declare, “utterly pre- 
posterous!”’ 

The situation in Wisconsin C.I.O. circles certain- 
ly indicates that fears of Communist domination 
are neither preposterous nor based upon idle Red- 
baiting. In Wisconsin the C.1.0. began its rise under 
Communist control, and the work of the comrades 
in this case, with which I am personally familiar, 
affords an almost classical study in Communist in- 
genuity and capacity for deception. 

I wish to state in passing that the facts con- 
tained in this article are a matter of public record. 
They may be verified in the sworn affidavit that 
was filed with the Wisconsin State Legislature on 
June 26, 1939, introduced as “a sworn affidavit 
containing certain information of interest to the 
members of the Legislature.” The lawmakers were 
so impressed by the revelation of Communist activ- 
ities in the C.I.O. that they voted to print 500 
copies of this statement for distribution in the 
State. 

During the spring of 1936, the editorial staff of 
the Wisconsin News (Milwaukee Hearst paper now 
discontinued) went on strike under the leadership 
of the American Newspaper Guild. The local Guild 
had been formed by Gunnar Mickelsen, a Milwau- 
kee Journal reporter, who eight months prior to 
the strike joined the Communist Party. “Mike” was 
a most enthusiastic Communist convert: the kind 
who stuck his neck out continually despite the 
fact he worked on a conservative paper. Thanks to 
his zeal, a few of the strikers had been brought to 
the status of “sympathizers with the Party,” and 
this gave the Communists influence in the conduct 
of the strike. Mickelsen is now State director of 
the C.I.O. 

Another strike had been in progress at the Linde- 
man, Hoversen Stove Company for many weeks. 
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It was one of those labor struggles doomed to fail- 
ure from the very outset, by reason of poor or- 
ganization, apathy on the part of the workers, and 
the fact that certain leaders of the A. F. of L. did 
not see fit to concern themselves greatly with the 
problems of the strike. In this controversy the 
Party had acquired a following, but it failed to 
result in anything at all decisive. 

At this time nothing had been done toward build- 
ing the then recently formed C.I.O. But the com- 
rades had been considering ways and means for 
creating a Party-controlled machine for that pur- 
pose. With two Communist-influenced strikes under 
way, and the public attitude favorable, Marxian 
dialectics called forth a clever plan for the forma- 
tion of a committee to aid the strikers that would 
be later utilized to launch the C.I.0. Thus, repre- 
sentatives of the strikers, advised by the comrades, 
appealed to all unions to send delegates to a meet- 
ing for the purpose of forming a strike aid com- 
mittee. Naturally enough, union members re- 
sponded to this call to aid brothers in need. Cer- 
tain labor leaders smelled the proverbial rat and 
frowned upon the gathering. Whereupon the com- 
rades caused a loud cry to be sent up, “the A. F. 
of L. bureaucrats are selling the strikers down the 
river.”” But in view of such a worthy cause, the 
Party had its way and the committee was formed. 

Stalin’s Milwaukee aides had a trump in Emil 
Costello, a Party member who held a seat on the 
executive board of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Labor. That resourceful young man went forth 
vigorously to enlist aid for the strikers, fully mind- 
ful of the ultimate purpose. At the weekly meet- 
ings of the strike aid committee, the comrades laid 
great stress upon the merits of industrial union 
and suggested the urgency of a great drive to or- 
ganize the unorganized. After much and complica- 
ted maneuvering, the committee was persuaded to 
extend its activities to this field. 

In this manner the Wisconsin C.1.0O. campaign 
got under way, with Communists taking advantage 
of a golden opportunity. They got control of local 
unions. They set up smooth running “factions” 
to put over the Party “line.” And thus it came to 
pass that the comrades were frequently able to 
determine just who would be put upon C.I.O. pay- 











rolls. This provided patronage with which to re- 
ward the loyal, or to bribe the ambitious who were 
still a “little squeamish about Communists.” But 
the recipients of the Stalinist bounty soon learned 
they had sold themselves into a bundage from 
which there was no release, unless they chose to 
lose their jobs and undergo castigation as “Red- 
baiting splitters of labor’s ranks.” 

A Communist millennium was at hand, for the 
comrades were in that happy position of being able 
to trounce all those adjudged “Red-baiters.” And 
the term was recklessly applied. With genuine 
Bolshevik zeal, they pounced upon all opposition 
and wrote union by-laws, proclaiming that caucus- 
ing (the Communist means of getting power) was 
a violation of democratic unionism and grounds for 
expulsion from the unions. During the course of 
annihilating the unruly, there were trials in the best 
technique of Comrade Stalin, with the culprits ac- 
cused of “wrecking, conspiracy and treason.” 

How the comrades lied to conceal their iden- 
tity! They even went in for hazardous Red-baiting 
against themselves by calling Communists bad 
names. Emil Costello, now president of the State 
Council, has become rather famous for this 
pastime. Upon mention of the Party, the comrades 
would blandly inquire: “What party do you refer 
to, Brother? This is just a union.” Their antics be- 
came so hilarious to the knowing that one labor 
editor called the Wisconsin C.I.O. “a Communist 
circus” and described State director Mickelsen as 
“the man on the flying trapeze.” But the comrades 
worked like Trojans, behaved like Machiavelli, and 
swept on to undisputed power. 

By 1937, scores of C.I.O. unions had sprung up 
with a membership of more than fifty thousand, 
but everywhere there was confusion and a deplor- 
able lack of unity. In the beginning this condition 
had been a boon to the comrades, but with their 
first task out of the way they knew the time was 
at hand to centralize their power. By this time the 
State Federation of Labor had expelled Costello 
from the executive board. But meanwhile that en- 
terprising young man had got himself elected to 
the legislature. He memorized the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress and most of the Declaration of Independence. 
He was a handsome fellow and went about captivat- 
ing those elderly and childless ladies who frequent 
the loudest “anti-Fascist” circles, with stirring 
speeches on the People’s Front. The young states- 
man toiled mightily for the C.I.O. and was looked 
upon as Wisconsin’s leading spokesman for that 
organization. 

Costello and four of his comrades began the drive 
to centralize the C.I.O. through a State organiza- 
tion controlled by the Party. They visited two hon- 
est and well respected unionists, who headed the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and 
the Federation of Hosiery Workers, to discuss the 
problem. -As a result of these meetings a “provi- 
sional committee’”’ was formed. All parties agreed 
that the committee would limit its work to mak- 
ing a detailed study of the problem. After all facts 
had been ascertained they would be submitted to 
local unions for their consideration. Final action 


was to be taken only upon the basis of recommenda- 
tions of the provisional committee, as they were 
agreed upon and added to by the locals. _. 

Not only were the comrades a majority of the 
committee; they were a quorum. Advice they had 
no need for, because the Party had taken care of 
that. So they “studied” until the two bona-fide 
leaders were conveniently called out of the State 
on business. The Communist quorum at once called 
a meeting and decided that the C.I.0. was sorely 
in need of a State industrial union council with 
which all locals would be affiliated. Their next de- 
cision was that the provisional committee consti- 
tute itself the “Provisional Wisconsin State Indus- 
trial Union Council.” Election of officers, provision- 
ally of course, was the next point on the agenda. 
This the comrades speedily disposed of by nom- 
inating, voting for and electing one another. When 
the victims of Stalinist unity learned they had been 
tricked, they were enraged. But that did them very 
little good, for everything had been done in ac- 
cordance with Robert’s Rules and the agreement 
had only been verbal. Said the comrades: “We will 
call a rank-and-file convention for the ratification 
of these recommendations.” 

To show good faith and with just a faint hope 
of proving able to outsmart the followers of Lenin 
and Stalin, the opposition came to the convention. 
But alas, the comrades were too well prepared. The 
gathering was packed with Party members and 
stooges, well rehearsed for the occasion. Their ma- 
chine functioned superbly and mowed down every- 
thing before it, with clacks who cheered the com- 
rades wildly but hissed and booed all dissenters. 
When the noise died away, the hammer and sickle 
flew at full mast and Stalin’s puppets were in the 
saddle as “duly elected officials.” And they issued 
a public statement: “Our convention was a great 
demonstration in rank-and-file democracy and puts 
the A. F. of L. bureaucrats to shame.” 

Since the District Council of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union had no desire for regimen- 
tation beneath the Soviet Star, they refused to af- 
filiate with the new State council. The garment 
and hosiery unions also remained aloof, and thus 
the C.1.0. in Wisconsin became three warring 
camps. However, the State’s largest union of the 
Auto Workers, Local 248 at the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, came into the State coun- 
cil and led the anti-Martin fight in Wisconsin. With 
the Communists in control of the State council, 
it was not difficult to set up county councils under 
Party patronage, with the result that 75,000 C.I.O. 
members are unknowingly led by Kremlin agents. 

Rightly or wrongly the C.I.O. is associated with 
Communism in the minds of many Americans, The 
situation that exists in Wisconsin labor circles gives 
Mr. Lewis an opportunity to quiet the fears of the 
public. Local labor leaders have forwarded to C.I.O. 
headquarters copies of the affidavit which was pre- 
sented to the Wisconsin Legislature. If their peti- 
tion is neglected, the C.I.O. will lose not only the 
good will of conservative labor leaders but the sup- 
port of the general public as well. 

(To be continued) 
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PLEASANT SUMMER DAYS 
THEY WERE IN THE OLD PARISH 


With lawn parties, picnics and whole parish outings 


DORAN HURLEY 











IT was very strange, indeed, to meet Mrs. Patrick 
Crowley coming home from the Nine last Sunday 
all by herself. The Nine in the Old Parish is the 
family Mass, and Mrs. Crowley usually comes up 
Saint Mary’s Street surrounded by friends. 

She hailed me not exactly dolefully, but a little 
wistfully, I thought. I waited for her to come up. 

“T declare,” she said at once, “there wasn’t a soul 
you’d know at church this morning; hardly a one 
I could do any more than to bow to. And it used to 
take me the good of a half hour just to turn the 
corner from the churchyard to my own house— 
what with running into this one and that one 
you might not be seeing through the week. It has 
made me feel very lonely and old.” 

“IT saw Mrs. Killoran at the Seven,” I said. “She 
and John received.” 

“T wasn’t expecting to see Maria. They’ve taken 
a cottage at Sandy Beach for John’s vacation. I 
knew I wouldn’t see them .. . that they’d get away 
early. And Aggie Kelly and Mary Shea left yester- 
day for the New York World’s Fair. They wanted 
me to come along, but I wouldn’t give the Soviets 
that much encouragement. No, I knew I wouldn’t 
see any of them; but there was a time, as I say, 
when I could at least say ‘Hello’ to a good three- 
quarters of the congregation. I couldn’t today. .. . 
I wasn’t able to, this morning. The Old Parish isn’t 
the same... . Not in summer, anyway.” . 

“Well, with the hot weather so many people go 
away now,” I answered pacifically. “They have cot- 
tages at the beach or go on automobile trips. I 
think even the new pastor accepts the fact that the 
congregations fall away in the summer.” 

“Then he shouldn’t,” Mrs Crowley spoke vigor- 
ously, “for it isn’t so. My dear boy, that Mass was 
crowded this morning and if I was frivolous enough 
to turn around, I’d be willing to say that the back 
of the church was filled with standees. What are 
you talking about? For everyone in this parish 
able to go away in these times, there’s a half dozen 
has to stay home. We’re a two-weeks-vacation par- 
ish at best, and you know it. I couldn’t help but 
feel this morning that there were lots of people 
there I'd like to know . . . and who would like to 
know me. But there’s no chance now in the sum- 
mer time.” 
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“Well,” I said patiently, “in the Fall it will be 
different. The clubs will be meeting and the sodal- 
ities. Why, I noticed in the newspaper yesterday 
that five of the Protestant churches have closed 
until September, save for union services at the 
Congregational church downtown.” 

“Kind father to you,” snorted Mrs. Crowley, “T 
suppose to your way of thinking we should follow 
the non-Catholics. Because the most of them go 
away for the summer or don’t go to church any- 
way, we should do the same thing. You don’t get 
my point at all. 

“What I am complaining about is that everything 
is shut down in the summer .. . just as if we were 
non-Catholics. It didn’t use to be that way, I 
must say.” 

“But Mrs. Crowley,” I said a bit impatiently, 
“Didn’t you tell me the church was crowded at 
your Mass? I know it was at mine.” 

“Of course, it was crowded. The very idea! Why 
wouldn’t it be crowded? What do you think we 
are in the Old Parish . . . a lot of heathens or Com- 
munists or worse. Why wouldn’t it be crowded? 
The time will never come with us, thank God, when 
all the outlying parishes will close their churches 
and only the Cathedral will be open on a Sunday. 

“Tt’s not the church, it’s the parish I’m talking 
about. It’s the parish that’s shut down for the 
summer ...and I don’t see why. It would be differ- 
ent if all our people skited off the minute Mass was 
over and were gone away all week. With the times 
the way they are you know very well it’s the most 
of us have all we can do to afford to stay home, 
let alone go gallivanting. The Old Pastor used to 
take that into consideration. The pleasantest times 
I ever had in the Old Parish were the summer 
times . . . and it was in and of the parish they 
were. I used to look forward to the summer .. . but 
no more... no more.” 

I knew whereo: Mrs. Crowley spoke, for even in 
my own growing days my most delightful summer 
memories are of days and evenings that were part 
and parcel of the Old Parish. 

The evening lighting display at the New York 
World’s Fair is, I am told, of surprising grandeur. 
I am sure it could never match the bewildering 
beauty of the Chinese lanterns and the strings of 
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colored electric bulbs that used to turn our parish 
grounds into fairyland on the nights late in June 
when we held our lawn party. 

The Old Parish lawn party was never really a 
commercial enterprise, even though by its means 
we helped to build our parochial school and the 
new convent for the Sisters. It was rather, in every 
sense of the words, a parish party; and so we 
enjoyed it. It was the chance of the world for 
young housewives unskilled in baking to get for a 
song the succulently frosted and heavily iced cakes 
wrought by the master cooks of the parish and dis- 
played under Mrs. Crowley’s beaming eye on the 
Altar and Rosary table. The Children of Mary, you 
will remember, had the candy booth. For days be- 
fore the lawn party opened, every parish kitchen 
swam in the sweet savoriness of fudge and penuche, 
of peanut brittle, of fondants and old-fashion 
molasses candy. And nowhere in the world of 
needlework has there ever been any such collection 
of handicraft as the doilies and the bureau scarves, 
the frilled pincushions, the table throws and the 
handpainted sofa pillows as the women of the 
Bona Mors set forth proudly in their stall. 

Nor were the Holy Name idle. The soft drink 
tables were theirs, and the cane-ringing, and the 
African dodger. I have a snapshot of the Bishop— 
caught all unawares, of course—with his arm 
pulled back ready to win for himself a cigar. Not 
that I think he would mind having his picture 
snapped that way, for he, like the Old Pastor, al- 
ways entered freely into the spirit of the lawn 
party. It was so completely a family affair. 

In a larger sense, the Orphans’ Picnic at Forest 
Hill Gardens on the Fourth of July was also a 
family affair, although it embodied not only our 
own Old Parish, but the other parishes of the city. 
That was an all-day outing with races and a ball 
game in the afternoon, and a balloon ascension to 
crown the day. It was held, in one sense, to pro- 
vide monies for the continuance of the work of the 
home; but no one thought of it in that sense. No 
one thought of it as Catholic Action, either; but I 
never saw Catholic Action so well exemplified. 
No, we thought of it only and always as a joyous 
reunion of all the Catholics of the city; and a chance 
to show Nora Callaghan’s boy and the little Don- 
agan girl, whose father and mother died in the 
influenza, that as far as we were concerned they 
were as dear to us as our own. 

For the shoeboxes that were carried on the 
crowded street cars that left the center of the city 
for the former amusement park on which the Home 
had been built held lunch not only for ourselves and 
our families, but for the children of those who had 
been our neighbors as well. It was for them we 
bought the bottled soda, the ice cream and the 
watermelon slices. And on‘ .he hillsides about the 
old trotting park, they sat with us watching the 
sports . . . and we told them about their parents, 
what a strong, handsome man John Donagan was, 
and how Nora Callaghan had been beloved by all 
who knew her. 

We split the parish lines that day, and the Mc- 
Carthys from the Immaculate Conception sat down 


with the Sullivans from Saint Mary’s on the grassy 
banks and gathered the children from the Home 
about them. In fact it was the one day when we 
boys and girls with parents almost felt slighted .. . 
our mothers and fathers paid so little attention to 
us, and so much to the children of their dead 
friends. We almost thought of running away and 
becoming orphans ourselves . . . especially as that 
most adored of young priests in the whole diocese, 
the best ball player and the most deferential and 
courteous of men, moved about among his charges 
calling them by their first names in the most lov- 
ing of tones. 

Then the summer time in the Old Parish truly 
held golden days. I may not count them all; but I 
may not forget the bus trip to Boston every August 
on which the Old Pastor took the altar boys, for, 
treat of treats, it was always to a big-league base- 
ball game; and it was not only the “servers” he 
took, but every boy who marched in the long line 
at Solemn High Mass or at Grand Vespers. Of all 
great days, that was the day, the greatest day of 
our lives next to our First Communion we pri- 
vately decided. 

That was a boys’ day. There was also the out- 
ing that the Old Pastor gave the Children of Mary 
to Newport Beach for bathing and a shore dinner, 
in return for the Sunday afternoons they had spent 
teaching us smaller fry the catechism. Two special 
electric cars he used to hire, no less . . . and our 
elder sisters said that once they were at the Beach 
nothing was too good for them. Mrs. Patrick Crow- 
ley used to go along as chaperon .. . and once he 
was even able to lure her on the roller-coaster. To 
our sisters that was better than a home run with 
the bases filled. Girls are funny. 

Yet, climax of climaxes in our old parish was 
the parish excursion to the amusement park down 
the Sound on the side-wheeler, Houghs’ Neck. That 
brought out even the old and aged for a turn on 
the water, for the Old Pastor always arranged 
it for Our Lady’s Day when everyone knows the 
cure is not only in the water but on it. The parish 
was deserted that day, the streets were empty. The 
parish was on the water, and if we lads looked for- 
ward more to the hundred-odd amusement devices 
when we reached Rocky Point Park, it was the day 
we had not to worry whether we were rich or poor 
or how much spending money our folk could allow 
us. The older people used to shake their heads and 
say to each other that the Old Pastor surely spent 
more of his own money on us than the parish could 
have hoped to take in on the excursion tickets; but 
they said it lovingly. 

And I, myself, remember most clearly after all 
these years not the rides on the Shoot the Chutes 
and the Old Mill for which he bought such yards 
of tickets . . . but the Old Pastor in a funny linen 
yachting cap, smoking an old pipe on the bridge 
with the captain on the trip home, watching the 
moon glow on the water, and listening to the choir 
forward singing “Ora pro nobis, ’tis nightfall on 
the sea.” The moonlight made his face so blessed. 

And blessed did he make the summer time in the 
old parish. God rest him. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND POLITICS 


ACCORDING to recent press reports, Fascism is 
celebrating a victory in Italy over Catholic Ac- 
tion. This victory would seem to consist in the ac- 
ceptance by Catholic Action of a “sweeping reform 
that will make it a purely religious body, taking no 
part in politics or secular public affairs and subor- 
dinating the lay directors to ecclesiastical leaders.” 
Similarly the Yankees might accept a sweeping re- 
form that would make the team a strictly non- 
political, baseball-playing body, subordinating the 
individual players to the manager. 

What is behind the story? The Holy Father has 
been reorganizing things rather thoroughly in the 
Vatican. Several months ago he placed all Italian 
Catholic Action under the control of three Cardi- 
nals, all of them active heads of large Italian dio- 
ceses, the Archbishops of Palermo, Genoa and Ven- 
ice. This move took away nothing of the national 
character of the organization, but did give it a more 
diocesan, more pastoral flavor. Evidently the com- 
mission has decided on some changes in the exter- 
nal organization of Catholic Action in Italy. Pre- 
cisely what those changes are we do not know; but 
we certainly know that no change was necessary to 
make Catholic Action a religious body. It was al- 
ways that of its very nature. No change was neces- 
sary to subordinate its lay directors to its ecclesias- 
tical leaders, for Catholic Action is by definition 
the participation of the laity in the work of the 
hierarchy under the direction of the hierarchy. No 
change was necessary to remove Catholic Action 
from the political sphere, for Catholic Action has 
always been definitely and decidedly non-political. 

The truth is that totalitarian states do not easily 
tolerate any organization that will not accept com- 
plete domination by the party. Failure to accept 
complete domination is labeled “political activity.” 
Russian Catholics were liquidated for political rea- 
sons. Hitler never persecutes Catholics, but only 
“political Catholicism.” In Italy, even though “ex- 
pressly stipulated in the Concordat” (to use the 
words of Pius XI), Catholic Action has led a tor- 
tured life. Even before the Concordat was signed, 
its troubles began. In 1931 after an orgy of loot- 
ings, beatings, abuse, Pius XI beat Jl Duce to his 
knees and wrenched from him a peaceful modus 
vivendi. Yet, as late as last Christmas, Pius XI had 
occasion to speak of “the aging heart of the Father 
bitterly saddened by the ill-treatment of his Ben- 
jamin, Catholic Action.” Always the Fascist charge 
has been “political Catholicism.” “Catholic Action,” 
answered Pius XI, “is not political, but seeks to form 
good Christians living their Christianity and thus 
rendering the finest service to the common good.” 

Undoubtedly, in the recent reorganization, Pius 
XII and the commission have been at pains to re- 
iterate the essentially religious, non-political char- 
acter of Catholic Action and to eliminate anything 
that might give even a semblance of truth to the 
charge of political Catholicism. If Fascism con- 
tinues to hamper Catholic Action, Catholics and the 
world in general shall know where to lay the blame. 
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EDITOR 


CONGRESS HAS DECIDED 


ONCE and for all the question had to be settled 
whether or not extraordinary powers granted to 
the President were to grow into a dictatorship; 
whether there was to be a limit to reckless outlay 
of the people’s money. Congress was brought to the 
parting of the ways towards which for months it 
had been hurrying. A decision could not be escaped 
and Congress decided. Now that Congress has done 
its part, a corresponding decision faces the people, 
more difficult, more crucial; a decision suggested 
by the President when he ruefully recalled his 
“might have beens” if the bill had passed. 


DEFEAT OF THE W 


ORIGINALLY termed “Self-Liquidating Act,” 
the Administration’s favored lending-spending 
program met determined opposition from the 
outset both in the Senate and House. Major 
objection to the bill was, certainly, not connect- 
ed in any way with its title, even though ma- 
jority leaders thought to obtain more favorable 
consideration of this final pump-priming meas- 
ure by shifting its name to “Works Financing 
Act.” From the earliest introduction of the bill, 
it seemed practically certain that it was doomed 
either to complete defeat or to such drastic 
modification and limitation as to be hardly rec- 
ognizable as the original draft. 

Possibly, President Roosevelt asked for the 
three-billion-dollar appropriation, knowing that 
Congress would pare it down, but that sufficient 
would still be left to inaugurate the new prece- 
dent under which the Government proposed to 
borrow money. Once such a precedent were es- 
tablished, it would not be too difficult to squeeze 
further appropriations of a like nature from 
Congress at a future date. Fortunately, Con- 
gress saw through the move readily enough. 

By provision of Congress the statutory debt 
limit was set at $45,000,000,000, an all-time 
high which will, in all likelihood, be reached 
before the close of the current fiscal year. Had 
the provisions of the Works Financing Act been 
passed, it would probably have enabled the Fed- 
eral Government to continue borrowing money 
indefinitely at the present extravagant rate 
without the extent of its manipulations appear- 
ing on the statement of public debt or the an- 
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THE PEOPLE MUST DECIDE 


THE people have now the opportunity to prove 
with practical logic the nation’s power to achieve 
recovery without artificial stimulus from raids on 
the Treasury. This opportunity is offered to the 
major economic and political units of the country: 
to business, to the States and cities. It is offered 
also to the entire body of citizens to show that they 
can free themselves from dependence and manage 
their own affairs. Upon millions of individual deci- 
sions to be taken in the autumn of this year rests 
the answer to that question which will determine 
the nation’s fate in 1940. 


KS FINANCING ACT 


nual budget submitted to Congress. Such pro- 
cedure, apart from any use the money might 
have been put to for the purpose of bolstering 
doubtful election returns, can only be viewed as 
a direct evasion of the present debt-limitation 
provision. In spite of the Act’s pledges of na- 
tional recovery, Congress felt that the country 
could not assume the greater obligations. 

The rejection of the New Deal’s lending- 
spending program, as evidenced by its defeat in 
the House, is an ultimatum to the Administra- 
tion that Congress is not disposed to consider 
any increase of the existing statutory debt lim- 
it. Such a declaration should act as a curb upon 
the Government’s spending and force the Ad- 
ministration to present a balanced budget. As 
Representative Coffee, of Nebraska, pertinently 
put it: “We can’t afford indefinitely to spend 
$10,000,000 a day more than revenue.” 

Thus, Congress stands on record as opposed 
to any further pump-priming. The theory that 
we can spend ourselves rich has proven ineffec- 
tive of any lasting recovery. Some temporary 
boom may be the immediate result, but it mere- 
ly accentuates the ultimate fallacy of the whole 
program. As has been pointed out time and 
time again, and even admitted by advocates of 
the theory as applicable to government, a 
spending-oneself-rich policy would be deemed 
consummate folly in any private venture. It is 
beyond belief that the Government can spend 
itself to prosperity beyond its revenues over a 
long period of years without incurring financial 
shipwreck. 


+——__— 


FIGHTING FIRE WITH FIRE 


RECENT increase of activities on the part of Judge 
Rutherford has brought to light the extent and 
harmfulness of his campaign. In the words of 
Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., “there is no room 
for doubt that the practical effect of the Watch 
Tower activities is to stimulate Communism, not to 
say anarchy, and to undermine all feeling of rever- 
ence for authority. It is not only the churches that 
are brought into disrepute, but every existing form 
of civil government is decried and caricatured.” 

Rutherford’s claims, in the view of Father Thurs- 
ton, cannot be all mere bluff. When it was stated 
that 1,800,000 copies of Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf, 
had been sold, Rutherford’s organ replied: 

That is nothing at all. In our Brooklyn factory 
alone 5,620,000 copies have been printed of Judge 
Rutherford’s book, The Harp of God; 3,403,500 of 
Deliverance; 2,774,000 of Creation, etc. . . . The 
printing of booklets has literally run into hundreds 
of millions. Of the last booklet, Government, 5,000,- 
000 were printed in the first edition. 

Father Richard Felix, O.S.B., of Pilot Grove, 
Mo., who has made a special study of Judge Ruther- 
ford, finds his religious broadcasts even more bane- 
ful than his books and booklets. By means of elec- 
trically transcribed records, says Father Felix (The 
Catholic Mind, August 8, 1939) “Rutherford is now 
ranting his tirades against the Church week after 
week over more than 140 radio stations.” 

Little is accomplished, in Father Felix’s opinion, 
by Catholic efforts which result in shunting Ruth- 
erford off one local radio station and leaving him 
on a hundred more. “We must fight fire with fire’; 
and the “fire” that Father Felix has in mind is “a 
plain and positive presentation of our own posi- 
tion.” We need “in a popular and constructive way 
to build up our own case.” 

Millions of non-Catholics in this country continue 
to look upon the Church merely as an elaborate 
political organization, whose program of piety is a 
mere cloak for widespread, Machiavellian schemes 
of world power and personal advancement. 

With all the harm that Rutherford does, he will, 
like many a similar scourge, do this much good if 
he arouses Catholics to make use of the most pow- 
erful weapon they have at hand, which is not that 
of vilification and personal attack, but the weapon 
of positive presentation of the full content of our 
Faith as it applies to the daily lives of men. 

Though we meet fire with fire, it is a different 
fire from that which is used by our enemies, it is 
the fire of the truth. While this fire does not ex- 
plode and crackle or raise a heavy smoke, it 
achieves its purpose with deadly efficacy. Judge 
Rutherford, going the way of countless vilifiers of 
Christ’s teachings before him, will experience this 
very thing, and be another “Jehovah’s Witness”’ to 
the folly of trying to combat truth with error. 

Some apologists may be under the impression 
that the enemy’s methods must be borrowed if 
Catholic truth is to gain a hearing. The foundation 
for such an assumption, however, is very doubtful. 
Straightforward presentation of a positive religious 
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program, unmixed with political or personal issues, 
wins in the long run the steadiest popular support. 
In the words of Father Felix: “Our fellow men are 
reasonable men. They are looking for information. 
We can and should give it to them.” 

Armed with a “fire” vastly more efficacious, an 
attraction vastly more popular than anything our 
enemies can hope to offer, Catholics in the United 
States are in urgent need of a system for present- 
ing the truth, organized nationally in a manner to 
correspond with the assaults of a Judge Rutherford 
and voicing over the radio the official teaching of 
the Church in this country. This is no time for a 
defeatist attitude, rather for a persistent and insis- 
tent support and development of the agencies now 
in the field, until such a goal can be attained. If it 
is not attained soon, the Church will be left without 
her principal arm of defense. 


RIOT ZONE IN CLEVELAND 


NEWS that the leaders of the C.I.O. automobile 
strike had halted their demonstrations in front of 
the Fisher Body plant in Cleveland and had agreed 
to await the outcome of an injunction application 
brought a temporary lull in the grievous story of 
conflict of strikers with non-strikers and police. 

A peculiar effectiveness and intensity has been 
given to the Cleveland and the Detroit strikes by 
the direct aim at the “bottle-neck” of the auto in- 
dustry, the tool-and-die plants. 

The Cleveland dispute, with the corresponding 
strife at the Packard plant in Detroit, is only a 
phase in the perpetually recurrent battle for power 
and jurisdiction between the A. F. of L. and the 
C.1.0.: a battle that is steadily alienating the sym- 
pathies of the public from the cause of labor. 

The evil in the whole matter is not that there 
should be a difficulty in reconciling the respective 
labor policies. That such a difficulty exists, even 
when stripped of extraneous issues, is seen in the 
insistence of the A. F. of L. that votes, under the 
N.R.L.B., must be taken for the individual plants, 
while the C.I.O. demands with equal insistence that 
plants subject to a given employer shall be consid- 
ered as a unified whole. Each position has its argu- 
ments; the solution is one that only long and pa- 
tient study and compromise can effect 

The disastrous element lies not in an inner but 
in an external contradiction, giving rise to mutual 
suspicions and recriminations: the quest for purely 
political power, particularly in the coming elec- 
tions, by the respective organizations; the ambi- 
tions of leaders; the charge that the A. F. of L. is 
the instrument of the companies being met by the 
charge of Communist domination of the C.I.O. 

When the A. F. of L. refuses to break strikes, as 
has occurred twice in the Cleveland affair; when 
the C.I.O. conclusively disposes of all Moscow dom- 
ination, when the members themselves take in 
hand their differences on real union issues and not 
the artificial issues raised from without: then the 
hope will dawn that riots and riot zones to match 
them will have become things of the past. 
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DOES HE HEAR US? 


AS we follow Our Blessed Lord in the sacred pages 
of Scripture, we are impelled to cry out with the 
crowd in the words recorded by Saint Mark in the 
Gospel for tomorrow, (vii, 31-37): “He hath done 
all things well.” We see Him healing the sick and 
bringing back the dead to life, consoling the afflicted 
and regenerating the sinner, working miracles 
which prove that He is indeed the Son of God. 

At other times, it is the charm of Christ the Man 
which evokes our affectionate admiration. He com- 
mands the winds and the waves, or calls Lazarus 
forth from the tomb, and we bow down in adora- 
tion. But some of us may feel more drawn to Him 
when we see Him calling the little children to His 
side to bless them, or gracing by His Sacred Pres- 
ence the humble wedding feast at Cana, or prepar- 
ing a meal for the Apostles, tired and hungry after 
their night of fishing. In all that Our Lord did, He 
was perfect, but while there were in Him no degrees 
of excellence but only the perfection which belongs 
to God alone, some of His acts may appeal to our 
imperfection as “more human,” and hence as more 
winning. 

One of these acts is recorded in tomorrow’s 
Gospel. A poor deaf-mute was brought before Our 
Lord, “and they besought him that he would lay 
his hand upon him.” If Jesus wished to heal this 
man’s affliction, He could have wrought this mir- 
acle by simply willing it. No ceremony of any kind 
was necessary, but the man’s friends apparently 
wished something of the kind, and here, as on other 
occasions, Our Lord satisfied them fully. He put 
His fingers into the deaf ears, “and spitting he 
touched his tongue. And looking up to heaven, he 
groaned and saith to him: ‘Ephphetha’ which is 
‘be thou opened’.” It may be true, as some think, 
that in adopting this singular ritual of touching 
the man’s ears and tongue, Our Lord wished “to 
assimilate His mode of action to natural causes,” 
but a simpler explanation may be that in His good- 
ness He deigned to listen to the petition of the af- 
flicted man’s friends, and to do even more than 
they had asked. 

Have we been asking Our Lord for some favor? 
Perhaps our prayer is not for ourselves, but for 
another in great spiritual or temporal need. Are 
we beginning to think, after years of “unanswered 
prayer,” that our petition has been offered in vain? 
That thought surely wrongs Our Lord. He will 
not always answer our prayer at once, giving us 
exactly what we ask, but we know that the Heart 
of Jesus, full of goodness in the days of His earth- 
ly pilgrimage, has not changed. Could we at this 
moment make our petition, looking into the Face 
of Jesus, as did the friends of the deaf-mute, should 
we not be satisfied, whatever Our Lord’s answer? 

Happy are those who ask, and then leave the 
issue with God. They grow in faith, in hope and 
in charity, and they pile up treasures in heaven. 
God will give us in this world all that is good for 
us to have. When He withholds what we ask, it is 
only to give what is better for us, in time and in 
eternity. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. The Hatch “Clean-Poli- 
tics” bill, a Garner-supported measure designed to 
lessen New Deal control of the 1940 Democratic 
convention, was signed by President Roosevelt. The 
bill forbids political exploitation of persons on re- 
lief, bans political activity by Federal office-holders. 
In his message to Congress, the President gave his 
interpretation of the bill’s intent. He held that 
under the new law, Federal employes “may attend 
political meetings . . . may contribute voluntarily 
to party or individual campaign funds without 
being solicited . . . may express their opinion or 
preference publicly-orally, by radio, or in writing, 
without doing so as part of an organized political 
campaign .. .” may belong to political clubs, may 
“publicly . . . answer any attack or misrepresenta- 
tion, provided, of course, they do not make such 
reply as part of active participation in political 
campaigns...” ... The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration reduced the maximum interest rate for in- 
sured mortgages on small homes from 5 to 4% per 
cent. .. . The National Labor Relations Board dis- 
closed it has handled 22,466 cases involving 5,123,- 
531 workers since 1935. . . . The Treasury com- 
menced studying the possibility of placing penalty 
tariffs against cotton cloth from Japan... . After 
accepting the resignation of Frank B. McNinch as 
chairman of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the President appointed James L. Fly, Gen- 
eral Solicitor of the TVA, to succeed Mr. McNinch. 


THE CONGRESS. The House passed a Senate-ap- 
proved bill permitting barter of surplus farm prod- 
ucts for strategic war materials controlled by other 
nations. . . . Following the personal attack on the 
Vice President by John L. Lewis, the House staged 
an ovation for Mr. Garner. . . . Senator Bridges 
charged that high officials of the Administration 
had “encouraged and even commended the estab- 
lishment of Communism in Mexico.” . . . Senator 
Nye proposed a permanent Senate-House commit- 
tee to be consulted by the President before major 
decisions on foreign policy are taken. This country 
can stay out of war “if we will curb Executive 
power to secretly move toward war,” the Senator 
asserted. . . . The Smith Anti-Alien bill was ap- 
proved by the House, sent to the Senate. Its object 
is to suppress subversive activities designed to 
change the character of the American Government. 
It augments the reasons for which aliens may be 
deported, strengthens existing laws against Com- 
munists in an effort to stop the loophole indicated 
by the Supreme Court in the Strecker case... . 
The House passed a Senate-approved bill, debarring 
from the mails solicitation of divorces in foreign 
countries. . .. A measure to authorize presentation 
of a gold medal to Rev. Francis Xavier Quinn, New 


York priest, in “recognition of his valor in saving 
the lives of two persons,” was passed by the 
House, forwarded to the Senate. 


WASHINGTON. Many New Deal agencies exercise 
frequently a judicial and legislative as well as an 
executive function. Appeals from their decisions 
can be taken to the courts usually only on ques- 
tions of law or constitutionality. Less than a month 
ago the Senate passed the Logan bill which would 
make all the decisions of these agencies subject to 
review in the Federal courts. Senator Barkley, 
Administration leader, succeeded in having the 
Senate vote to reconsider the Logan bill, restore 
it to the calendar. Practical effect of the Barkley 
move is to postpone consideration of the measure 
until the next session of Congress. . . . The House 
completed Congressional action on the Railroad 
Reorganization bill. . . . The House passed, sent to 
the Senate, the $54,248,456 Third Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, after slashing $149,638,682 
from the $203,887,138 recommended by the Budget 
Bureau. An attempt by a farm-bloc to add $119,- 
000,000 for the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
defeated. . . . A caucus of House Democrats voted 
censure of the Republicans, support of President 
Roosevelt, but deleted from their resolution men- 
tion of specific legislation. . . . The President’s 
spending-lending bill, originally for $3,060,000,000, 
then reduced to $2,490,000,000, was cut by the 
Senate to $1,640,000,000 and passed. Amendments 
to restrict Government competition with business 
and political contributions by labor unions were 
added to the measure by the Senate. .. . In the 
House President Roosevelt suffered his worst de- 
feat. By a vote of 193 to 166, the House refused to 
even consider the spending-lending measure, killing 
it for this session. . . . The House then killed his 
Housing Bill, 191 to 170. 


AT Home. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace an- 
nounced the food-stamp plan, hitherto restricted to 
people on relief, would be extended to privately em- 
ployed, low-income workers. First trial will be in 
Pottawatomie County, Okla. Citizens there earning 
less than $1,000 a year may buy from their local 
banks books of orange-colored stamps, costing 
$1.00 to $1.50 each. Each purchaser will get free 
a book of blue stamps good for from fifty to 
seventy-five cents worth of foodstuffs. With the 
two books, the purchaser may obtain surplus food 
products from grocers. . .. Clarence A. Hathaway, 
editor of The Daily Worker, Communist party 
organ, was put in jail for failure to pay a judgment 
awarded in a libel suit against him. . . . Automobile 
strikers fought police at the Fisher Body plant in 
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Cleveland, with scores of resultant injuries. In this 
case, the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. auto-workers’ unions 
both insist they represent a majority of the em- 
ployes. On July 1, the General Motors Corporation 
asked the National Labor Relations Board to decide 
which of the two unions was the collective bargain- 
ing agency. The Board has not yet decided. ... At 
the Harry Bridges deportation hearing John R. 
Davis testified he had attended a meeting with 
Bridges to formulate a Communist program. A 
Communist caucus was held in Bridge’s office, the 
witness, a former Communist, declared. . . . Harry 
Bridges called to the stand denied he had ever been 
a member of the Communist party. He admitted 
his unions had sought Communist help. The alien 
C.I.O. leader said: “I am for a greater degree of 
Government ownership than we have now; very 
definitely.” Asked if he told anyone he was a mem- 
ber of the Communist party, Bridges replied he was 
only “kidding.” He said the good the Communist 
party does outweighs the bad. He subscribes to The 
Daily Worker and reads it, Bridges said. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Dispatches reported many Irish 
left London to escape the round-up of terrorists who 
are accused of bombing outrages. Sir Samuel Hoare 
signed nineteen expulsion orders. Seven of the first 
group of eight refused to leave and were taken to 
Brixton Jail. . . . British were optimistic about the 
completion of the Moscow pact. Unanimity has by 
no means been reached on the tripartite defensive 
alliance as a whole, the main bone of contention 
being a working definition of what constitutes 
“indirect aggression.” . . . Natives of Bombay had 
their last fling as 8,500 bars and liquor shops were 
closed to usher in the first new Prohibition law 
since repeal in the United States. 


JAPAN. Japanese official opinion was deeply 
shocked following the denunciation by the United 
States of the commercial treaty of 1911 between 
the two Powers. Although there were intimations 
of reprisals, a Foreign Office spokesman asserted 
that if the United States desired to negotiate a new 
treaty Tokyo was ready to begin, and there was 
widespread realization of the economic damage 
Japan might suffer as a consequence of the Ameri- 
can step. ... At Hongkong, Britain’s military com- 
mander warned that the colony was ready to resist 
any attack. 


SPAIN. General Franco decreed that all Spanish 
men between the ages of eighteen and fifty must 
work fifteen days each year for the State without 
pay to assist in reconstruction. In effect this was 
an adaptation of laws existing in some countries in 
the Middle Ages when work for the State was re- 
garded as a social duty. ... A Paris court returned 
$39,730,000 worth of Spanish gold. . . . General 
Gonzalo Quiepo de Llano has been appointed head 
of a Spanish military mission to Italy, thus set- 
ting at rest rumors that he had been removed from 
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Seville for opposing Franco because of fear of 
Italian domination in Spain. He will proceed to 
Rome instead of going as Ambassador to the 
Argentine. . . . The Spanish press gave notice that 
it wanted the return of Gibraltar, the stronghold 
from which the British have dominated the 
Mediterranean for 235 years. Informed persons 
said, however, that it would be some time before 
the Gibraltar issue would reach the point of actual 
discussions between the two nations. 


ITALY. Mussolini marked his fifty-sixth birthday. 
The papers mentioned ceremonies in conjunction 
with it, but none gave his age. . . . The Army of 
the Po began its great annual maneuvers with 
Turin as the center of the “fighting.” . .. After 
three years’ struggle, the Fascist party has won a 
victory over Catholic Action, the only group out- 
side Government organizations that was not con- 
trolled by Fascismo. A sweeping reform has been 
accepted by Catholic Action that will make “it a 
purely religious body, taking no part in politics or 
public affairs and subordinating the lay directors 
to its ecclesiastical leaders.”” These lay directors 
were accused of being assqciated with Don Sturzo’s 
party befpre Fascitmo cme anjl thus for years 
have beer playing the part of oppositionists to the 
anti-cleridal group theaded@l by Rpberto Farinacci. 
A spokesinan for tholie Actidn said the move 
was designed, “to save our organization and once 
for all remove any‘excuse the Government might 
have for suppressing it.” The concessions do not 
affect Catholic Action groups in other countries. 


GERMANY. The Nazi authorities were revealed to 
have compelled 47 monks to evacuate the Tyrolean 
monastery of Stams on three hours’ notice. .. . 
Poland is accused in the press of being partly re- 
sponsible for the flooding of the River Oder, which 
has caused serious devastation in Silesia. The fail- 
ure of the Poles to repair dykes and dams con- 
tributed to the danger, it was charged. . . . Tens of 
thousands of Czechs attended church festivals, 
which developed into ardent national manifesta- 
tions. Forbidden to hold political meetings, Czechs 
have used these festivals as an outlet for their 
patriotic feelings. . . . Czechs also defied the Reich 
on the language laws, refusing to speak German. 
The Protector hesitated to enforce the law, which 
hinges on a delicate point having its roots back in 
the Habsburg days, when the right for a native 
tongue was bitterly fought for. 


FOOTNOTES. Leaving their Quebec cloister for the 
first time in thirty-one years, thirty Sisters of the 
Order of St. Augustine drove, shrouded by heavy 
veils, to visit the cloistered Ursulines on the occa- 
sion of the Ursuline Tercentenary. ... The French 
are planning a Syrian kingdom and preparing to 
put Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan on the throne. 
... Strategic Siam, neighbor of Singapore, changed 
its name to Thai, which means “Free.” 
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NO JOY IN MUDVILLE 


EDITOR: I never cross swords with an amateur in 
the fields of literary or dramatic criticism. Nor am 
I doing so now. Charles Willis Thompson (AMER- 
Ica, July 29) wields not a sword but a medieval 
cudgel. He “forgives” me so many sins that I feel 
impelled by holy charity to do a little forgiving 
myself. I forgive him: 

Misusing good English words: certitude, en- 
deared, scansion. West of the Hudson we flunk 
freshmen for such sins against diction. West of the 
Mississippi we shoot them. 

Accusing me of a poor ear for rhythm and meter, 
alleging in proof that the following line is two syl- 
lables short: “And now the air is shattered by the 
force of Casey’s blow.” I find it a correct and com- 
plete iambic heptameter line of six stresses, the 
fourth foot being a pyrrhic, as regularly through- 
out the poem. With Mr. Chips, “I need not trans- 
late,” I’m sure, for such a pundit as Mr. Thompson. 

Implying that I must be either a liar or an im- 
becile. He should have said it. His allocutionary 
style could do with a bit of sparkle here and there. 

Poor taste in mistaking a slangy baseball classic 
for a literary masterpiece. “Thayer’s pure English 
. .. Magical line . . . The music of words’! Where? 
In Casey at the Bat—in whichever version? What 
a feast is ahead of Mr. T. on the day of days when 
he shall discover Gunga Din and The Highwayman! 
But, unless he is insomnious, let him shun Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth and Keats. “I need not trans- 
late.” 

Bludgeoning me for not doing something I never 
set out to do and which the law does not require, 
that is, reviewing the history of Casey. May I mod- 
estly suggest that it is just possible I was acquaint- 
ed with it? Or would that be courting a Dr. Sam- 
Johnsonian annihilation? 

Missing the whole point of my harmless article. 
That’s easy to forgive—there wasn’t any. But when 
I forgive his missing the whole spirit of Thayer’s 
poem and of Hopper’s interpretation (not recita- 
tion) of it—greater love no man hath! 

And now I suggest that Mr. Thompson take 
down his muzzle-loading quill, bind on the winged 
sandals, loose the lightning, and ride the storm in 
a stirring, authentic report of how De Wolf Hop- 
per, the great, the early Hopper, the undegenerate 
Hopper, the unfallen Hopper, the non-Father 
Doyle, pure-as-the-driven-snow Hopper really did 
the great epic back in the 80’s, the 90’s, the 00’s, 
the 10s, the 20’s, the twenty-two years during 
which he dowered the “reverent” soul of Mr. 
Thompson with all those “endeared memories.” But 
of his mercy let him not ask us to believe that, in- 
stead of “tore de cover off de ball,” nothing less 
chaste issued from the austere lips of Hopper than 


“forcefully removed the dermatoid cortex of the 
oncoming sphere.” That I shall never forgive. 

I now turn over the air (Correction: atmos- 
phere) to Mr. Thompson. I confidently expect him 
to shatter it as Casey never did. Casey was, after 
all, only Casey. 


St. Louis, Mo. Louis F. DOYLE 


OLD MAIDS 

EDITOR: I note with a startled pleasure your edi- 
torial, Women in Professions (July 22), and, if I 
interpret it correctly, single women, commonly 
called old maids, have at last achieved a state in 
life. After all the years it has been not too deli- 
cately intimated that we are merely an excess bolt 
which careless Omnipotence left on the running- 
board of creation, I find the acquisition of a state 
practically more than I can bear. 

Always have I contended that old maids (let the 
single men defend themselves) are the mopper- 
uppers of life, and they are such by gracious design 
rather than by Divine oversight. However, I am 
also filled with a certain sadness. AMERICA’S con- 
cession certainly ruins one glorious, ever-provoca- 
tive source of argument. Now that I have a state 
must I “alone in my dither’ pine? 

Albany, N. Y. LORETTA REILLY 


NEW DEAL CITY 

EDITOR: As a Catholic resident of Cleveland I 
was surprised to note a communication in AMERICA 
(July 22) that certain priests in Cleveland were 
left with a “bad taste in the mouth” over the Na- 
tional Catholic Congress on Social Action held here 
in June. Well, we have priests out here of the ex- 
treme conservative type, but let me say they are in 
the great minority. Thanks be to God, Cleveland is 
a progressive city, a New Deal City, and Catholic 
opinion in the main was in entire accord with the 
progressive opinions on political and social matters 
that were expressed at the convention referred to. 

We have a polyglot population here, with many 
races, tongues and creeds. The relief problem has 
been acute, and were it not for the help accorded 
the city by the National Government the situation 
would have been critical beyond description. Our 
mayor, although a Republican, is an able and far- 
seeing progressive, and he accords the New Deal 
full credit for the assistance rendered in the great 
crisis that confronted the city. 

If there are many priests of the type your cor- 
respondent refers to, they have been strangely 
silent. On the other hand our Bishop and the vast 
majority of the priesthood here were solidly behind 
the views expressed at the Congress. 

Cleveland, Ohio WILLIAM RYAN 
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CHRISTIAN MARIONETTES: 
REBIRTH OF A CATHOLIC ART 


ELIZABETH SHARP 








WHAT is the treasure of the cultured man? Pri- 
marily, that which refines his moral and intellec- 
tual faculties; that which is great, noble, beautiful. 
These qualities are concentrated in art, the power 
of perceiving and transcribing the esthetical in na- 
ture, as in painting, sculpture, music and verse. 

The chief treasure of the religious man is nat- 
urally his Faith. But Western culture, being the 
fruit of the Catholic Church, is essentially treasured 
by him, consequently, also art, the flower of cul- 
ture. And so it is that the marionettes have their 
place in the story of our civilization. 

But their history is much older than the history 
of Christian Europe. These small images, brought 
to life by man, have danced at his heels since the 
days of ancient Egypt, India and Persia. 

Marionettes filled an important place in the 
Greco-Roman culture. Athens and Ephesus rivaled 
in making them. Archimedes was supposed to have 
made such a marvelous puppet that it could per- 
form nearly every human action. Socrates enjoyed 
telling a puppet witty things and asking and an- 
swering clever questions. Plato was interested in 
marionettes representing Grecian gods and heroes. 
Puppets were very welcome in the palaces of Ro- 
man emperors and richly decorated theatres were 
built for them. The Romans, having copied so much 
from the Greeks, no doubt acquired also their ex- 
cellent marionettes. 

There were several kinds of puppets, each fas- 
cinating in its own way. The Greco-Roman culture 
knew three types: the Burattini, or hand dolls, 
head and hands attached to a sack; the Fantoccini, 
dolls fastened on a cord, suspended between a ver- 
tical stick and the operator’s knee; and those mari- 
onettes manipulated by strings from above. 

Aside from these there is the “shadow,” seen in 
India, Turkey, China and Java. The “shadow” was 
a mere silhouette moved against a screen. The sil- 
houettes are very artistic, but their technique is 
related more closely to the moving picture than 
to the puppet stage. 

Cultured men of all centuries have been the 
friends of marionettes. Following Archimedes, 
Socrates and Plato, appears Charles V, Holy Ro- 
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man Emperor, who spent much of his retirement 
in the monastery of Cremona with the scholar, 
Torriani, making puppet soldiers. Marionettes en- 
tertained Saladin and Louis XIV. Shakespeare 
wrote Midsummer Night’s Dream for them. Cer- 
vantes was another literary friend. Michelangelo 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici were patrons of puppets. 
Joseph Haydn, composer of such angelic Masses, 
wrote five toy symphonies for them. Goethe, the 
diplomat, the poet, the savant, loved puppets from 
childhood. 

The famous little people, so actively appealing 
to the cultured, have also served the purposes of 
the religious. The Egyptians made marionettes of 
their gods and adored them in the temples. Legend 
tells that the people of India believed marionettes 
to have lived with the gods before they came down 
to earth. The Greeks and Romans used puppets 
during temple ceremonies. When Rome fell and the 
theatres and temples were destroyed, marionettes 
did not vanish. The Christians, who had enjoyed 
them in the streets, had taken them into the cata- 
combs to enact episodes from Our Lord’s life and 
the Old Testament. The greatest Passion Plays of 
early Christianity were performed by marionettes 
before the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. How pil- 
grims and crusaders must have stared in amaze- 
ment at these lifelike figures! And of course the 
little people followed them home. 

Marionettes now lived in the churches as they 
had before in the temples. Stages were built in 
the naves and chapels of the cathedrals. Here, and 
in the quiet of monasteries, puppets performed 
“Mysteries,” plays about Our Lord’s life. Chris- 
tians, large and small, have gathered around the 
precious Nativity scene and its surrounding won- 
ders since those days; and mothers, holding their 
little ones close, still gaze upon the image of the 
Mother of God kneeling in the straw. The figures 
of our present-day cribs are silent and motionless, 
but the spirit with which marionettes used to act 
these scenes still enlivens them. 

In pious Spain, puppets appeared in the churches 
before they did in the streets. Spaniards loved them 
so much as even to make them citizens. In Eng- 














land, too, marionettes first performed in the 
churches. Thence they went among the people, still 
presenting Biblical stories and lives of the Saints. 
What excellent entertainment this was! Indeed, 
plays about the Saints are more suited for the pup- 
pet stage than fairy tales. They impress the truth 
upon their youthful audience, are human, highly 
dramatic, and equally as colorful. Here Calderon’s 
autos sacramentales step in. These one-act plays 
praising the Holy Eucharist, no matter how dig- 
nified, are not too grave and stately for the puppet 
stage. The beauty of their verse and thoughts is 
truly inspiring. One seldom hears of these plays 
because they are Catholic. It is the plays about 
the Saints that belong to a progressive world of 
facts and reason, for they portray the facts of life 
and the truths of reason. Let, therefore, the Cath- 
olic marionettes produce them! 

But alas! When the children of the world turned 
aside from Holy Mother Church, marionettes ran 
after them on evil roads. Then in 1550 the Council 
of Trent banished puppets from the churches. Al- 
though some marionettes established themselves 
just outside the churches and presented plays 
known as “Miracle Plays,” the majority were bent 
on worldly entertainment. Blasphemy and im- 
morality crept into their plays, which aided in cor- 
rupting the people. Men and women have loved 
puppets, but their real friends have always been 
children; and since more lessons are learned by 
observation than parental admonitions, the corrupt 
puppet show has corrupted children. 

Let us here cast a brief glance on the work of 
some of the most conspicuous marionette artists 
of the last half century. Henri Signoret invented 
the method of working puppets from below. They 
stood on an apparatus hidden behind a raised 
proscenium floor. Strings running under the clothes 
moved their limbs. By this, Signoret’s marionettes 
appeared almost human. He caused a sensation, 
producing Cervantes, Moliére, Shakespeare and 
Roswitha in 1888 in the Petit Théatre, Paris. 

The artist, Richard Teschner, in Vienna, makes 
marionettes of his own unusual conception, similar 
to the Javanese Wajang puppets. These dolls are 
exquisitely carved of polished linden wood, dressed 
and staged by Teschner himself. He delights in 
placing them in Oriental setting. Dear old Papa 
Schmid’s little theatre in Munich and the famous 
theatre in Salzburg have produced Faust and 
Mozart’s operettas for many foreigners. The finest 
marionette theatre of today is Vittorio Podrecca’s 
Teatro dei Piccoli in Rome. Podrecca’s perform- 
ances are artistic in the highest degree, full of 
beauty and reality. He has twenty-three persons 
engaged in the service of his five hundred marion- 
ettes, with which he produces operas and plays. 
His dolls are each works of art and are manipu- 
lated with such ingenuity that they perform in- 
credible tricks with perfect ease. 

These marionettes, through the efforts of past 
and present great people, are artistic, but do they 
contribute to Catholic culture? If they do not re- 
vive their piety, they will lose their art, for the 
Catholic Church founded and still fosters our cul- 


ture. America is not backward with her marion- 
ettes. The work of Tony Sarg and others is wide- 
ly known. Yet we do demand that puppets be con- 
structed technically perfect, warning that we live 
in the machine age. We seem to forget that the 
spirit of art produces the charm. And we are too 
hasty to discard things. Let us remember that the 
marionette is not a baby doll, an object to be cast 
aside in maturer years, but a thing conceived by 
man’s imagination, and ranking just so high in 
culture as man places him. 

What, therefore, must be done to reinstate the 
marionette in the place he used to hold? We can- 
not prevent exhibition of pagan puppets. We can- 
not check their popularity with force. But we can 
show our marionettes in plays expressing Catholic 
morality. We can make our marionettes be repre- 
sentatives of Western culture, not only in com- 
memoration of a glorious past, but also as a begin- 
ning of future restoration of Catholic culture in 
the drama. 

Carola Maradas, connoisseur of arts and crafts, 
has been carrying on this work with her puppet 
cast for six years in Europe and in California. Her 
marionettes, Catholic and art-loving, relive the lives 
of Saints and perform Shakespeare. Like their 
medieval forefathers, these puppets have played 
within convent walls. The Christmas treat for the 
Ladies of Loretto at Bad Reichenhall, Bavaria, 
caused great commotion. The Matres, who teach, 
and the Sisters, who keep house and work in the 
fields of the St. Zeno estate, were equally happy. 
The comedy, written by Miss Maradas herself, re- 
ceived much acclaim. The art teacher was fascina- 
ted by the scenery (especially the toadstools) and 
the costumes. That afternoon is a cherished item 
in the annals of the Maradas Marionette History. 

Among Miss Maradas’ other treasured memories, 
the one of the Sunday shows in Tyrol dominates, 
when the town’s children clustered gleefully about 
her stage. The tots were so enthusiastic that soon 
their parents begged to be admitted, too. 

Miss Maradas makes puppets by an entirely new 
technique. They are made of chamois leather and 
their remarkably human expressions are painted 
with water colors. Every doll, every article of its 
midget apparel, every piece of scenery, passes 
through the artist’s creative hands, which, if not 
actually making the thing itself, at least add the 
finishing touches. The plays of Miss Maradas all 
impart Catholic thought, and experience with her 
comedies proves that decency and fun are not an- 
tagonistic. Miss Maradas has already prepared two 
of Calderon’s plays for her stage. The Maradas 
Marionettes can proudly rank among the most 
cultured of our day; authorities have judged them 
as being “artistically of high merit.” 

For six years Carola Maradas has been labor- 
ing to bring Catholic culture and thought to her 
audience through her theatre. May many more 
Catholic puppeteers join her, and under God’s bless- 
ing and the patronage of Saint Francis, the founder 
of the Crib, their work shall prosper—their fine 
talents shall be given back to them five hundred- 
fold. 
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OSSERNENON 


Along the Mohawk River strangers mark 
An airline beacon flashing in the dark, 
Nor pause to wonder why, 

Above the piney summit of a hill 

At Auriesville, 

Beauty should so touch this particular sky. 
Look! White— 

A lily of light! 

And now three flashes play 

Rose-red as the circling beam 

Completes its bright bouquet! 


Oh, how beautiful is the chaste generation 
With glory, 

How beautiful with light 

The chaste generation, the elect, the few, 
Whose story 

That beacon tells at night! 

For this was Ossernenon, 

This was ar Indian town, 

The heart of the savage wood. 

Here once Father Jogues wept, climbing, 
Gazing down 

In pity upon his Jerusalem; 

Here he stood 

Braving the imminent tomahawk, 

Here he died— 

And with him the woodsman, Lalande, 
And before them René, the surgeon—, 
And here in her cradle cried 

Tekakwitha the virgin. 


This was Ossernenon 

And they were of those 

Who follow the Lamb 
Whithersoever He goes— 
Martyrs into the fiery furnace, 
Maidens into the snows. 


Look! White— 

A lily of light! 

And now three flashes play 
Rose-red as the circling beam 


Repeats its bright bouquet! 
ALFRED BARRETT 


FLORISSANT 


(Jesuit Novitiate of the Missouri Province) 


Cradling the afternoon upon her breast, 

She leans against the sturdy sun and dozes 
Until her dream is startled by the thrust 

Of crimson starting out of budding roses, 
Crimson that yet shall match itself with wine— 
Still secret in the secret grape—and falter 
When potency that makes a man divine 

Shall bud in youthful hands above an altar. 
Sharing her dream, sharing her rolling meadows 
That trapped the fleeting footsteps of De Smet, 
I contemplate here in the oak tree’s shadows 
The grape not crushed, the hands not potent yet: 
And walk into the sun—with all I want 


Flowering hopefully at Florissant. 
Stster Mary St. VIRGINIA 


THE SACRISTAN 


Her tired eyes can scarcely see the thread 
As skillful fingers travel down the seams 
Of snowy linen, but her face is bright 

With fires from the fabric of her dreams. 


High in the castle-cell the fair Elaine 

Sewed till her eyes grew dim a silken case 

As cover for the shield of one she loved, 
While in her inner vision his dear face, 
Deep-woven through the fibres of her heart, 
Made tapestries. Her spirit all unpent, 
Though in a turret closed by castle walls, 
Followed her love across a fancied world, 

Or turning back down memory’s way it went. 
Each spoken word, each gesture light again 
Lived in her heart and there bright fancies wrought 
From out the lonely word of love and thought. 


So, as God’s seamstress sews in solitude 

The snowy linen, past the cloister wall 

Out to eternal hills her vision soars, 

Out where the Spirit hears the Bride’s clear call. 
ISABEL O’LEARY 


HORS-D’OEUVRE 


She arose and ministered to them 
(Matt. viii, 15) 


Christ did not own to all He saw, 
For no-one ever caught Him looking: 
He cured Saint Peter’s mother-in-law 
Knowing that twelve men liked her cooking. 
PauL MEREDITH 


ON A CERTAIN NUN 


I met her on the poetry page 
A disembodied cry 

Of certitude uncircumscribed— 
I passed her quickly by. 


I did not want to know her age 
Or if she’s short or tall 

Or if she teaches high or low 
Or any grade at all.... 


I love her nebulosity 
Because it keeps me staring 

At one triumphant thought of hers 
And not at what she’s wearing— 


I love her anonymity 
Because it leaves me power 
To build the garden of her self 
From one essential flower. 
Sister Mary IGNATIUS 
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BOOKS 


FIRMNESS 
AND FAIRNESS 


Security: Can We Retrieve It? By Sir Arthur Salter. 

M.P. Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc. $3.50 
THOUGH all efforts to promote economic and social 
progress are dependent upon peace, the trend of events 
at present is toward war—which is sure to materialize 
unless policy can control and reverse the trend. Hence, 
contends Sir Arthur, every other problem is now sub- 
ordinate in importance and urgency to that of finding 
a policy which offers the best hope of averting war and 
at the same time of preserving what is most valuable 
in the heritage of our civilization. 

The main purpose of Security is to suggest the goal 
of such a policy. But preparatory to attacking this prob- 
lem, Sir Arthur sets before us a broad historical back- 
ground of the events of the past twenty years against 
which the present war trend must be studied. With an 
understanding born o' broad factual knowledge and of 
keen and impartial analysis, he outlines the conditions, 
material and psychological, which have resulted in the 
present crisis. 

The measures which Sir Arthur suggests as the goal 
of British peace policy combine firmness and strength 
with an intelligent and sympathetic understanding of 
Germany’s position. Britain’s immediate objective should 
be to increase her national strength by an intensive pro- 
gram of rearmament and defense preparations that will 
render her immune from a quick, knockout blow; then 
by the mobilization of her resources for a protracted 
conflict and the cementing of alliances with friendly 
powers, to make possible the full utilization of her su- 
perior long-term advantages should war come. This 
achieved, she should turn her attention to a positive and 
constructive peace policy which will win the confidence 
of the German people and convince them that they have 
more to gain from amicable negotiation than from re- 
sort to war. The basis of such a settlement includes 
among other things: formal cancelation of the war- 
guilt clause of the Versailles Treaty, the recognition of 
other injustices in the treaty and agreement formally 
to cancel the existing treaty with the negotiation of a 
new one, and a willingness to treat frankly of the two 
principal problems involved in colonial settlement, viz., 
that of agreeing upon changes in the present allocation 
of colonial territory, and that of agreeing upon prin- 
ciples of colonial administration. 

Such is the peril and the prospect as Sir Arthur sees 
it. One may differ with him with respect to the efficacy 
of particular measures proposed (as, for example, the 
advantages of a coalition National government over a 
party government checked by an alert Opposition, or the 
advisability of setting up a secret committee of public 
safety to which all secrets could be entrusted). One may 
likewise contend that he is inclined to underestimate the 
real economic cost of the mobilization of industries and 
supplies by a system of quasi-wartime control and hence 
to fail to give full credit to the policy of “appeasement” 
which, in spite of its defects, achieved at least a saving 
of those costs. And though it is not difficult to explain 
(though more difficult to justify) his sympathy with the 
“Republican Government” in the Spanish conflict, his 
inclusion of the final triumph of Franco among the 
“great spate of catastrophes” of the Spring of 1939 is 
hardly up to the high standard of the remainder of 
his work. 

However, with minor differences apart, one cannot but 
be deeply impressed by the attitude of fairness, of im- 
partial objectivity, of intelligent understanding which 


Sir Arthur brings to bear upon his task; and hope that 
a deepening of this spirit may be effected in official 
diplomatic channels, as well as in public opinion, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Security is an illuminating and en- 
couraging book which no statesman or student of inter- 
national relations can, and no intelligent citizen should, 
fail to read. May it help to stay the flight of reason from 
an already too irrational world. T. F. Divine 


THE RISE 
OF NAPOLEON 


RoaD To Empire: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BONAPARTE 

THE GENERAL. By Fletcher Pratt. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $3.75 
EARLY in October, 1795, the Paris populace rose against 
the bourgeois National Convention which had just 
drafted another constitution—the Constitution of the 
Year III. This constitution entrusted the legislative 
power to two chambers and the executive power to a 
committee of five Directors—the Directory. The ex- 
tremists in Paris complained that the Revolution had 
done nothing to improve the lot of the proletariat and 
underlined their protest by a recourse to arms. Some- 
one in the terrified Convention suggested the name of 
Barras. He was appointed General of the Interior. Real- 
izing that he most distinguished himself on the parade 
ground and finding it inconvenient to direct in person 
the street-fighting activities of the gaunt and lousy ter- 
rorists he had released from prison, he wisely turned 
the ugly job over to a Corsican Jacobin named Bonaparte 
who had commanded the artillery at Toulon but had 
been struck from the lists for refusing to serve in La 
Vendée. 

Bonaparte sent Murat to bring several batteries from 
the camp of Sablons to the city. The insurrection was 
put down. The little Corsican acquired the reputation 
of a friend of law and order—a reputation which he 
did not forfeit by marrying Josephine Beauharnais, the 
widow of a revolutionary general and the mistress of 
Barras. Few people in Paris were surprised when Barras 
proposed Bonaparte for the command of the army of 
Italy. Under such tawdry circumstances, Bonaparte first 
set foot on the “road to empire.” 

At the age of twenty-seven, the republican General 
swept the Austrians from Italy. The Austrian soldiers, 
Mr. Pratt tells us, put up their hair in queues with 
pomatum and powder, marched in white coats, were 
rated recruits till they had done ten years’ time, and 
were not considered canny enough for active service 
till they had turned the fortieth year. On the field they 
maneuvered like figures from a Niirnberg clock, right 
dress, left dress, and perfect cadence across the column 
of battalions, halting to fire, then taking exactly eight 
paces through the smoke before the next volley from 
their flintlocks. Bonaparte told his soldiers that they 
were naked and underfed but that, with a little courage 
and endurance, they might have an opportunity to seize 
the most fertile plains and the richest provinces in the 
world. They did. 

Mr. Pratt gives us a detailed description of the man- 
ner in which Bonaparte disposed of five Austrian armies 
and compelled the Austrians to sign the treaty of Cam- 
po Formio. The Italian campaign was the beginning 
of a long series of sensational military exploits which 
were to rank Napoleon Bonaparte as the foremost 
soldier of modern times. The Egyptian campaign ended 
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in disaster and he returned to France. On 18-19 Bru- 
maire (9-10 November, 1799), he secured by show of 
force the downfall of the Directory and the appoint- 
ment of himself to supreme military command. The 
sword, as Mr. Pratt remarks in conclusion, had been 
lifted once too often; now it was master and master it 
would remain. 

This book will be of greater interest to the student of 
military history than to the general reader. While it 
contains no new material, both the Italian and Egyptian 
campaigns are well portrayed. The general incompetence 
and dishonesty of the Directory is admirably contrasted 
with the sudden personal fame of Bonaparte. In several 
instances, in delineating the character of the period, Mr. 
Pratt offends against good taste. There are twenty-seven 
illustrations, eighteen maps, an index, but no bibliogra- 
phy. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


THE FIGHT 
FOR SOCIAL MEDICINE 


AMERICAN MEDICINE MosILizes. By James Rorty. W. 

W. Norton and Co. $3 
OUR current medico-economic situation has aroused 
such an intensity of feeling that this book attempts to 
pour some oil on the troubled waters by presenting both 
sides of the argument, and by showing how much is fact 
and how much imagination in the present controversy. 
Prior to its publication, serialized portions of the book 
have appeared in the New Leader; and the Nation, 
Forum and Commonsense have published much of its 
material. The names of these journals, and the fact that 
the author is not a physician, may prejudice the medical 
reader, but the casus belli is discussed in an apparently 
sincere effort to be fair. A national health bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate on February 28, 1938, by Senator 
Robert Wagner. It is an administrative measure, and 
would put into effect at once the National Health Pro- 
gram recommended by President Roosevelt’s Interde- 
partmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Wel- 
fare Activities. In addition to this, there was introduced 
the Capper bill, sponsored by the American Association 
for Social Security, which establishes specific conditions 
of Federal approval and aid for a state system of com- 
pulsory insurance. 

On July 18, Miss Josephine Roche, chairman of the 
President’s Committee, opened a three-day session of 
the National Health Conference in Washington. Among 
pertinent facts brought out in this Conference were 
these: the total cost of illness and premature death in 
this country is approximately ten billion dollars a year; 
forty million American families receive less than $1,000 
income yearly; illness and death increase their toll as 
income goes down; medical care decreases sharply as 
need for it mounts; forty per cent of the counties in 
the United States, where 18,000,000 live, have no regis- 
tered general hospital; more than two-thirds of the 
States have fewer hospitals than are considered ade- 
quate by professional standards. The Surgeon-General 
of the United States, Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., in the 
chief address at this Conference, stated: “It is my firm 
belief that this Conference marks the ridge of the hill 
between the old indifference to health as a matter of 
national concern, and a new understanding that health 
is the first and most appropriate object for national 
action,” and then continued to challenge the official 
policy of the organized profession of which he is such 
a distinguished member. On the other hand, Bishop 
William J. Hafey is reported at a meeting of the Lacka- 
wanna Medical Society to have advised the doctors to 
chuckle at Government attempts to control medicine. 
“Soon,” he predicted, “you would have the entire coun- 
try laughing.” There is certainly much ground for serious 
discussion on this important subject, and books such as 
this will help to enlighten the public. FRANCIS DoRE 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Down WInNpD. By George Digby. E. P. Dutton and 

Co. $3 
A LIVELY chronicle of rather personal experiences is 
set down by a restless young man of Irish-British birth 
who has wandered on five continents during the last 
twenty-five years. These recollections may be regarded 
as a continuation of the autobiographical Goose Feath- 
ers, a tale of his adventures as a tea planter in Ceylon. 

He goes first to Shanghai, and is almost at once em- 
ployed as a reporter with all the consequent excitement. 
He makes it clear from the first that he is definitely 
pro-Chinese. In a crisp, reportorial style, he discusses 
the life and customs of the foreign population in China, 
the Chinese, the international courts of justice, econom- 
ics, the guilds, horse-racing, poker, gambling, dives, 
drinking and opium smoking, burial customs and the 
Japanese spy system. 

The visit to the Dutch East Indies he found much to 
his liking. Then on to Australia, where his adventures 
consisted mainly of rabbit hunting in the Australian 
Bush. New Zealand fascinated him for a while. From 
there he took a Dutch ship bound for Cape Horn, work- 
ing his way by caring for some valuable merino rams. 
Being an incurable wanderer, he at once took passage 
for Buenos Aires. 

Down Wind was not intended to be taken too serious- 
ly, nor yet to be especially amusing. It will be most 
enjoyed by the not too squeamish. CaTHERINE MuRPHY 


Hope oF Livinc. By J. Hyatt Downing. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $2.50 
IN this novel, Mr. Downing has given us a story marred 
by a thin despair, a watery realism and some cockeyed 
philosophy. It might have been a brave little story, too, 
for the author writes with tenderness when he wants 
to do so, and, in the poetic passages, with a good re- 
straint. But how can Putnam allow Mr. Downing to be 
so tender to the fictitious characters of Mrs. Anna 
Waldrod and Dr. Michael Shea, and at the same time to 
give the Person of God such a rotten break? Or are we 
to deny God His very existence because life is difficult 
and we have met a host of soupy, insincere religionists? 
Because these religionists give no honor to God, are we 
to take our revenge on them by dishonoring God, too? 
Isn’t that a cowardly way to write? 

And this business of the fictitious woman in a novel 
being forever married to the brute of a man is getting 
to be a lot of pretty sour apple sauce. It’s the wife’s job, 
in her own tactful way, to make a man of her husband, 
and if she fails, she shouldn’t become a fox by arguing 
that she married him without thinking, as though he 
were a hunk of cheese she had to purchase in a hurry 
while waiting for the uptown bus. 

Moreover, if there is to be moral goodness in a novel, 
it should be shown as dangerous if it proceeds from the 
wrong motive. Goodness out of obedience to God’s com- 
mand is ennobling, thrilling, sublime. Goodness from a 
natural motive like self-respect is stale and, eventually, 
wearying and withering and dead. THOMAS BUTLER 


THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY oF Space. By Christopher 

B. Garnett, Jr. Columbia University Press. $3.50 
PROFESSOR GARNETT presents a very commendable 
work on the rather obscure concept of space. He first 
treats space as found in Newton and Leibnitz. This is 
a necessary approach to an understanding of Kant. 
There follows an exposition of the origin, evolution and 
the changes in the Kantian space-concept. The book 
closes with a worthy discussion of Kant and present- 
day notions. 

Because of the influence of the eminent German phil- 
osopher and on the principle that we can learn the na- 
ture of things through space, the author feels that Kant’s 
philosophy of space merits separate treatment. Modern 








science and especially the theory of relativity have cer- 
tainly emphasized the place of the concept of space in 
the interpretation of the universe. But it can be serious- 
ly doubted if, on this basis, scientific results have led 
us to a more profound knowledge of the “nature” of 
things. Apart from this, Professor Garnett has an ex- 
cellent historical exposition and analysis of space from 
Newton to Kant. His discussions are thoughtful and 
show a familiarity with philosophical works and thought. 
The student of philosophy will find many interesting and 
instructive ideas in this book. J. P. KELLY 


Aporo Te. By Dom Eugene Vandeur. Translated by 

Clara Morris Rumball. Benziger Bros. $1.75 
UNDOUBTEDLY this prayer of thanksgiving, “Hidden 
God, Devoutly I Adore Thee,” found in the Roman Missal 
and attributed to the Angelic Doctor, is one of the most 
beautiful to come out of that book. Mrs. Rumball has 
made it available in English by a translation from the 
French of Dom Eugene Vandeur consisting of twenty- 
eight meditations on the Holy Eucharist, one for each 
line of the hymn. These reflections are particularly suit- 
able for use before or after Holy Communion, visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament or spiritual reading. The book 
has a pleasing format and is replete with footnotes to 
enlighten the reader. WILLIAM Dopp 


THE BoONAPARTES IN AMERICA. By Clarence E. Macart- 

ney and Gordon Dorrance. Dorrance and Co. $3 
AFTER the disasters of his Russian campaign, Napoleon 
sensed that a not too far distant day might find him a 
refugee from his native land and he turned his eyes 
towards the United States as a possible haven. Napoleon 
himself never landed on our shores, but many of his 
relatives and associates did. The first Bonaparte to visit 
this country was Napoleon’s younger brother Jerome 
who came to Baltimore in 1802 and where, to the in- 
tense annoyance of Napoleon, he married Elizabeth Pat- 
terson, the daughter of a local merchant. Before the 
annulment of the marriage by the Emperor, Elizabeth 
bore a son to Jerome and through his descendants the 
name of Bonaparte has been carried to our own day 
in America. 

All this was before Napoleon’s defeat and exile. After 
his downfall, many of his partisans fled to the United 
States. Chief among these were his brother Joseph, one 
time King of Naples and Spain, and his young nephew 
Louis Napoleon, later to ascend the French throne as 
Napoleon III. Placed on the list of the proscribed by 
Napoleon’s enemies, such distinguished veterans as the 
Marshals Murat, Grouchy and Ney sought refuge in a 
land of freedom. There were colonies of Napoleonic 
exiles in Alabama, Texas and New York who remained 
loyal to their Emperor to the end, nourishing themselves 
on the hope of a restoration in France or Mexico. 

Such are a few of the highlights which the careful 
research of the authors has revealed in this interesting 
story concerning the activities of a distinguished exile 
family in America. ARTHUR M. CLARKE 


Tue UNrFiep GospEL or Jesus. By Wilfred G. Hurley, 

C.8S.P. The Paulist Press. $1 
THE feature of this harmony of the Gospel of Jesus 
is the boldface type in which the words of the Divine 
Preacher are presented. There is a trumpeting in it— 
“opening His mouth, He taught them.” One definitely 
has to listen. 

The book is divided into seven parts, corresponding 
to the chronology of the Master’s life. These, in turn, 
fall into natural headings of topic and incident, followed 
by succinct summaries and notes. 

Adults will enjoy this re-presentation of the Gospel 
and find much to interest them in the notes, which 
speak without technical language to explain a word, to 
give pictorial details of Gospel times and places, and 
to counsel. It is to be recommended to boys and girls of 
high school age for quiet reading, to study groups in 
third and fourth year high, and to New Testament 
classes in Sunday Schools. F. C. BaILey 


THEATRE 


THE SEASON’S BEST ACTRESSES. The most interest- 
ing fact in connection with the season’s stage work is 
the fact that so much of the best acting this year has 
been done by women. Take the first four examples on 
this list: Laurette Taylor’s inspired work as the old 
English charwoman in Outward Bound; Judith Ander- 
son’s marvelous portrayal of Mary in Family Portrait; 
Tallulah Bankhead’s devilish brilliance in The Little 
Foxes, and the powerful appeal of Ethel Water’s acting 
in Mamba’s Daughters. 

Each actress had what producers call a “big scene,” 
but each was fortunate in having that scene part of a 
play whose interest was unflagging. And each dominated 
her play from its first moment, mounting to artistic 
heights in a blaze of inspiration that sent a thrill 
through every spectator. 

Miss Taylor’s great moments, of course, are those in 
which the old charwoman learns that, because her own 
earthly life has been blameless, her reward in the next 
life is to have her wastrel son turned over to her to 
work for, to watch over, and to redeem. 

For a few seconds she stands motionless, taking in the 
rapture of that knowledge, while the audience holds its 
breath, watching the glow of genius. Then she says 
simply, “This is "Eaven!” And every seeing eye is wet. 

In Family Portrait Judith Anderson’s greatest mo- 
ment, to my mind, was the one on which the final cur- 
tain falls. Of course, the theological inference was en- 
tirely wrong. But I must say also that this actress, who 
heretofore has seemed to me merely an intelligent 
actress without genius or great personal magnetism, 
gave us one of the most beautiful and poignantly mov- 
ing performances of the year. 

Tallulah Bankhead, in The Little Foxes, has an ap- 
palling réle—that of a woman consumed by selfishness 
and greed, who gets the better of her brothers by rob- 
bing them, and who sits and watches her husband die 
for lack of the remedy within her reach. The scene is 
terrible, but it is life and it is art; and Tallulah Bank- 
head is, for those hours, the flesh and blood woman 
in the play. She does no “acting.” She simply looks on 
while the dying husband who still loves her takes in the 
incredible fact that she is pushing him out of her way 
and into eternity. The ruthless determination and the 
implacability of her spirit permeates the theatre. 

Ethel Waters, who throughout Mamba’s Daughters, 
up till her big scene, represented a stolid, elemental type 
of woman field hand, slow of thought, speech and action, 
was transformed into a maddened avenger when she 
murdered the man who was destroying her daughter. 
The transition gave us some superb acting. 

Ir sharp contrast to these examples was the quiet and 
exquisite comedy of Jean Cadell in Spring Meeting. She 
had no “big moments,” but every moment she was on 
the stage was a big moment for her audience. Gladys 
Cooper and A. E. Matthews were usually there, too, and 
acting very well as they always do, but one had only a 
passing glance for them. Miss Cadell was the play, just 
as Katherine Cornell is the play in No Time for Comedy. 
Lucile Watson also did some fine work in Dear Octopus 
and Madame Nazimova was really great in The Mother. 

There were numerous other hits in smaller réles. A 
charming southern girl earned her first laurels in Kiss 
the Boys Good-bye; an unknown young actress, Miss 
Brenda Forbes, gave us a marvelous pantomimic table 
scene in One for the Money; Rose Brown created a 
new and popular Katisha in The Hot Mikado; a quiet 
young artist, Mary Buckley, blossomed into Broadway 
notice in The Life and Death of an American Citizen. 

In short it was a great theatrical season for stage 
women. But we must admit that the men did some act- 
ing, too. Of this more next week. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC. There is only one incon- 
siderable flaw in this exceptional treat for the musically 
underprivileged and that is the appendage of a plot. 
John Howard Lawson’s sentimental and repetitious 
script turns a splendid concert into a less satisfactory 
melodrama. But Archie Mayo has done the expected in 
highlighting Heifetz, and no one will care much that the 
story is strung on Jascha’s magic bow. The action in- 
volves the attempt of a music teacher’s daughter to keep 
her philanthropic father out of the receiver’s hands. The 
day is saved when a young reclaimed musician persuades 
Heifetz to accompany the school orchestra and it is dis- 
covered that music has charms even for creditors. An- 
drea Leeds and Joel McCrea are featured in the roman- 
tic leads, but veteran Walter Brennan is the chief sup- 
port of this fictionalized program note. Saint Saens, 
Mendelssohn and Tchaikowsky are to be credited with 
an assist, for Heifetz’s faultless and spirited execution 
of the masters is a glowing recommendation for dis- 
criminating audiences. (United Artists) 


BEAU GESTE. P. C. Wren’s interest in the Foreign 
Legion has done much to make that motley group the 
most romantic symbol in third-class fiction, abetted of 
course by the screen whose retelling of the tale is en- 
thusiastic and vigorous. The element of mystery must be 
dissipated by now, but William Wellman lends piquancy 
to the plot by effective use of the flashback and he capi- 
talizes on that flavor of desperation in reconstructing 
Legion life which appeals to unadventurous audiences. 
Gary Cooper is the current Beau Geste who flees to the 
desert after assuming the blame for a jewel theft. His 
younger brothers follow him out and the rascally ser- 
geant of the company plots to obtain the jewel they are 
suspected of guarding. Only one Geste returns to Eng- 
land to clear up the jewel mystery. Ray Milland and 
Robert Preston are the minor family members, and 
Brian Donlevy is effective as the scheming sergeant. 
This is a typically romantic melodrama but it will enter- 
tain adults who are not fussy about probability. (Para- 
mount) 


FRONTIER MARSHAL. The almost legendary town of 
Tombstone, Arizona, and the mixture of real and apoc- 
ryphal exploits of Wyatt Earp, peace officer and gun 
fighter, form the substantial background of this gener- 
ously mounted but wholly usual Western. Earp brings 
law to Tombstone with the unexpected aid of a notorious 
killer who, paradoxically, turns out to be a doctor flee- 
ing his fiancée because of a fatal illness. The doctor is 
shot after performing an emergency operation in a sa- 
loon, and Earp goes on to clean out the stage robbers 
with the final assistance of a brassy entertainer. Alan 
Dwan directed and the picture has its tense moments, 
but it develops nothing very original except a good im- 
personation of Eddie Foy by Eddie Foy, Jr. Cesar Ro- 
mero and Randolph Scott are suitably virile and deadly 
of aim, while Binnie Barnes re-creates too vividly at 
times the vulgar dance-hall queen, making the opera 
more suitable to adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


I STOLE A MILLION. George Raft is again in the toils 
of the law in this uneven melodrama which is, as usual, 
more concerned with inexorable forces than with free 
will. A thwarted taxi driver starts impulsively on a life 
of crime and is forced to continue after a brief interlude 
of domestic tranquility until his long-suffering wife 
brings him to surrender by the threat of divorce, show- 
ing Hollywood’s credo of fighting fire with brimstone. 
Frank Tuttle’s direction is routine and Claire Trevor 
gives some vitality to a dull réle. This is adult fare. 
(Universal) THoMasS J. FrTzMorris 
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EVENTS 


A GROWING dissatisfaction with the way the vicissi- 
tudes of life are behaving was discerned during the 
week. .. . When a Kansas musician playing in a band 
concert lowered his horn for a moment to moisten his 
lips, a wasp took up a waiting position in the mouth- 
piece. Disorder and discontent ensued. . . . Rather than 
pay the heavy French import duty, an American lady 
dumped her automobile into the English Channel... . In 
a Merion, Pa., traffic accident, the police chief arrested 
himself. . . . In Maryland a left arm knew what the 
right was doing. A Marylander’s artificial right arm was 
pulled off, used as a club to smash his left. . . . Emer- 
gencies were reported. . . . In Brooklyn, a Dr. Papa de- 
livered a baby in an automobile. . . . Misunderstandings 
continued. . . . Given a twenty-dollar bill, an Indiana 
amusement-park employe was told to get twenty dollar’s 
worth of nickels. He came back with three buckets full 
of pickles. .. . Approaching the town of Slippery Rock, 
Pa., women autoists from Minnesota saw a sign: “Slip- 
pery Rock, three miles ahead.” They detoured....A 
California sheriff told his deputy to buy “two sows and 
pigs” for the county farm. The deputy placed orders for 
two thousand pigs. . . . The truth of the axiom that we 
must not expect our reward in this life was again con- 
firmed. In California a boy found and returned a wallet 
containing $2,000. He received five cents for his reward. 
. .. Suits figured in the news. . . . Appearing ghost-like 
from the past, a Prince Albert suit rented in 1908 was 
returned last week to a Newark clothier. . . . The maxim: 
“Take care of the pennies and the dollars will take care 
of themselves” still has adherents. A suit to recover one 
cent was filed with the Supreme Court in Washington... . 


Stories with a fruit flavor were perused. ... Two young 
Californians named Raspberry asked the court to change 
their name, which, they averred, occasioned ceaseless 
jocularities. The mother announced she would remain a 
Raspberry. ... The buoyant energy of ripening fruit was 
glimpsed. ... As a youthful Illinois hunter sat under a 
tree, a pear fell plump on the trigger, discharged his 
rifle. . . . The advantage of looking everywhere for a 
lost object before giving up the search’was forcibly ex- 
emplified. . . . Near Norristown, Pa., a wrist-watch 
dropped through a bath-house floor crack, was found 
later in a frog’s stomach. . . . Rubber checks continued 
their bouncing ways. In Wisconsin a man who manufac- 
tures check protectors was arrested for forging checks. 
. - » Medical studies to obtain a better understanding of 
headache causes were highly successful. Leaders of the 
British Medical Association agreed that unwelcome visi- 
tors constituted a prolific source of headaches. Loud, 
raspy voices frequently produce severe headaches in 
listeners, the studies showed. . . . In the divorce of a 
sixty-seven-year-old Chicago couple, the money settle- 
ment was easily arranged, but the question of the family 
dog provoked a contest. The wife finally won custody of 
the dog from an understanding judge. . . . Massachu- 
setts police were intensely active. ... Rushing in a squad 
car in response to an alarm, two Boston policemen dis- 
covered a mother wanted them to repair a broken wheel 
on her baby carriage. . . . In Lawrence, police battled 
a swarm of bees which had snarled traffic. .. . 


There are many different classes of refugees. One class 
that has received little or no publicity is the juvenile 
refugee from the broken home. Los Angeles police ar- 
rested a thirteen-year-old boy for running away from 
home. He came from San Diego where he is listed as a 
chronic runaway. He said his mother has been married 
so many times he does not even know her present name. 
It is about time a committee was formed to help the 
little refugees produced by divorce. THE PARADER 








